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Au Alternate Nomination 
R. WILLIAM L. SHIRER, the radio commenta- 
tor, and Rt. Rev. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, both deserve the highest praise of all true 
liberals for their firm statements on the need for a 
complete extirpation of Fascism in Germany, including 
an understanding of Martin Niemdller and Cardinal 


Falhauber. Recent news stories from Naples would 
lead American church people to believe Niemdller was 
an advocate of democracy and a foe of Fascism. 
NiemOller never raised his voice against Nazi political 
action. He offered his services to Hitler in defense of 
the Reich. He was imprisoned for objecting to Nazi 
interference with religious services, not for opposing 
Nazi ideas or government. If any doubt this, let them 
read the Religious News Service interview with 
Niemdller in which he blatantly preached Hitler’s 
great sermon: distrust of the Soviet Union. 

American and British churchmen would do well to 
examine the records and credentials of thousands of 
German clergy and their followers who will now seek 
to embrace their Christian brothers in the United 
Nations. Mr. Shirer and the Bishop of Chichester 
suggest we remember the tragic facts of Protestant and 
Catholic support, by sins of omission and commission 
alike, of Hitler’s Third Reich. The German people are 
responsible for the government they got, and millions 
of churchgoing Germans helped place Hitler’s demonic 
men in power. Fascism does not smell sweeter when 
brushed by a swinging censer or when blessed by a 
Lutheran pastor. May we suggest that instead of 
inviting Nieméller to America (as some naive church- 
men have suggested we do) we might open our doors 
to one of the clerical heroes who survived Hitler’s 
concentration camp at Buchenwald. As Micah taught 
us centuries* ago, justice belongs in the same trilogy 
with mercy and humility. The church in Germany 
cannot escape responsibility for its evil benedictions 
over the Third Reich. 


The Spectacle Does Not Alarm Us 


EVERAL months ago we heard a distinguished 
S Unitarian leader declare that Dr. Friedrich A. 
Hayek’s book, The Road to Serfdom, was a chal- 
lenge to every Unitarian liberal that had to be an- 
_ swered clearly and fairly. We agree. Because Dr. 


Hayek so uncompromisingly denies the idea of a free | 


people being able to plan their economic life, The 
Christian Register this month publishes a major 
article on the book to help clarify the issue raised. 

In February Professor James Luther Adams in 
these pages wrote a forthright article on economic and 
social planning, demonstrating its historic American 
character, and pleaded for a completion of Jefferson’s 
_ Revolution, a people planning for their social needs. 


Thoughtful Americans know full well that victory 
in Europe came in large part through unparalleled 
military, political and economic planning on the part 
of all the Allies, not the least being America’s con- 
tribution. Food production, mass manufacture of 
planes and tanks, gigantic movements of men and ma- 
teriel of war all revealed our national skill at effective 
planning. 

To suggest, as Dr. Hayek does, that planning leads 
to Fascism is an incredible impudence in the face of 
observable facts. We have, and need, self-imposed and 
accepted controls by our government over quotas, 
materials, prices, wages and other factors to meet the 
wants of one hundred and forty million people; but 
even the leaders of capitalist industry, men such as 
Kaiser, Nelson and Higgins, would never suggest that 
these result in a totalitarian economy. What we did 
in war under our present economy in vastly increasing 
our people’s standard of living can be done even more 
widely in peacetime when guns, bombs and jeeps no 
longer absorb vast stock piles of material and when 
ten million pairs of hands are devoted to peaceful 
pursuits. 

The Unitarian Church has a large stake in declaring 
the necessity for planning for human welfare. Horace 
Mann planned a school system for the masses of people. 
During the Civil War Henry Bellows planned a pro- 
gram of medical relief known then as the Sanitary 
Commission and today as the Red Cross. Other 
Unitarians enriched our American tradition of large- 
scale planning. Today this Unitarian heritage finds 
expression in the work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee meeting human needs on several continents. 
Planning is indeed a basic Unitarian practice. 


A Cultural Lag in Worship 


EV. Randall S. Hilton and Rev. R. Lester 
Mondale in this issue raise again the question 
of Unitarian worship and with good reason. 

Habitual use of incongruous and intellectually inde- 
fensible materials in public worship dulls the con- 
science of many good people. No religious fellowship 
should be more sensitive to the imperative need for 
honest and emotionally satisfactory prayers, medita- 
tions, collects and hymns than the Unitarians. A few 
of our churches are earnestly experimenting in new 
creative forms. We can ill afford to tolerate second- 
rate prayers and outmoded litanies if we wish to appeal 
to a modern generation familiar with secular literature 
of a high order. With churchgoing an elective in the 
American scene, we of the liberal church cannot indulge 
ourselves in forms of worship that lack dignity, power 
and conviction. The criterion of taste has improved 
in the movies, the radio and the theater. A cultural 
lag in religious worship can be disastrous in a single 
generation. Saee. 
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IN OUR GENERATION 


By RT. HON. LORD WOOLTON 


This address was delivered May 10 in London, England, 
before the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches. Lord Woolton is Minister of Reconstruction for 
Britain and Lord President of the Council. He is an active 
member of the Ullet Road Church of Liverpool. 


sight. ‘In hours of great national consequence, 
people of common mind ought to assemble to- 
gether. Frequently during this war we have met in 
prayer for fortitude, for the capacity to endure with- 
out flinching—and we have had plenty to flinch from. 

Now we are met in joy and thanksgiving. During 
the last two nights I have been amongst the crowds in 
this city, watching them, listening to them, hearing 
their conversation, and deriving great confidence for 
the future from what I have seen and heard. 

On Tuesday I stood on a balcony in Whitehall with 
the Prime Minister and I saw that colossal number 
of people waiting to express their thanks to him. Who 
were those people? They were the people to whom 
war, for the first time, had come to their homes—not 
only for the first time in their experience, but for the 
first time in the history of this country. 

I have seen those people before, in other circuin- 
stances. During the war I have seen them when their 
homes have been battered by the enemy, when their 
gas supply, their water supply, had been cut off and 
when the only food they could get was what we had 
been able to bring to them as emergency rations. I 
have seen them lying in orderly array in the air-raid 
shelters and the tube stations. I have seen them in 
suffering and in concern. Now, in the hour of victory, 
I looked on them, an orderly crowd assembled in 
Whitehall; nowhere did I see an effigy of Hitler being 
carried. As I mixed with the crowd, nowhere did I 
hear those easy phrases of anger that would have been 
so reasonable. Nowhere did I hear exultation over a 
defeated enemy. In their hour of trial I admired the 
fortitude of Londoners. In the hours of victory they 
have become even more themselves with the dignity of 
greatness. 

I am sure that they are a fair sample of the whole 
nation. Surely the truth is that we have been through 
so much; we have seen so much of horror; we have 
seen this nation faced with the calamity that comes 
to the world from the degradation of another—and 
powerful—nation’s spiritual life. It has had a sobering 
effect on us. The evil thing that we have vanquished 
has been so powerful—and it so nearly: vanquished us 
—that, if I read the nation aright, it is in no mood for 
riotous exuberance and exultation or for speeches that 
inflame its hatred and excite its passion for revenge. 
Yet I sense a determination that steps shall be taken 
to ensure that this thing shall not happen again; that 
not only shall the punishment of cold justice fall on 
those who are principally concerned with these crimes 
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Ye have timed your assembly with great fore- 


against our standards of civilization, but I believe that 
the country is going to demand that those to whom it 
entrusts government at home will remember the past. 

This thing must not happen again. We cannot 
afford to repeat the risks that we ran before 1914 and, 
in spite of the experience of 1914, again before 1939. 
We have, during the last six years, taken our place in 
the forefront of those who defended the rights of man. 
In history we shall‘rank with the ancient Greeks and 
with the Romans who made the law. We have done 
more than these ancient people: we have made Britain 
the bastion of freedom. We must retain that position. 
I believe that is what the nation will demand. I recog- 
nize that it will involve a considerable change in 
thought among many people—and very good people— 
who have presumed in the past that such evils as we 


’ have experienced during the past five years could not 


come from educated and intelligent human beings of 
any race or creed. Nazi Socialism has exposed the sin 
that is inherent in man. No longer can we blind our- 
selves to the nature of unregenerate man or delude our- 
selves into thinking that intelligence and knowledge 
will overcome the greed of possession and the lust for 
power. In this country we have for a long time been 
accustomed to being a world power; international 
obligations are not new to us. We have accepted 
responsibility for the government and the support of 
many peoples over large stretches of the earth’s surface, 
seeking always to develop them while we governed; 
trying to teach them the art of governing and of being 
governed, which are things that require to be learned; 
and, from this country, providing them with the means 
of education, with the results of scientific research, with 
the remedial measures of medicine and with the protec- 
tion of our small, but very efficient martial power that 
has protected them from aggression by the sea and 
from internal disorders among themselves. 

It has been a tale of great and prolonged effort for 
the care of other people. It has been a considerable 
strain on our resources. Now we see Europe devas- 
tated; its industry destroyed; its agriculture disturbed; 
its’ people depressed, having suffered the mortification 
either of enemy occupation on the one hand or igno- 
minious defeat on the other. 

The problems that confront the victorious powers 
who are going to occupy the states they have conquered 
are of the utmost gravity. I think it right to mention 
these matters because I know that they are going to 
be much in your minds. However, I ought to add this: 
we in this country are not able to undertake substan- 
tially the burden of feeding, clothing and re-equipping 
the industries of the peoples of Europe. The heart of 
the British public is very large; there have been times 
during this war when its larder has been nearly empty. 
The resources now at our disposal are only just pet 
to meet our own physical needs. 


_ That war is ended, and I hope that people of gen- 
erous heart will not forget the sufferings of the people 
at home. Our standard of living in this country has 
fallen pretty low during the war. We have had nearly 
half a million of our homes destroyed; we are poor in 
furniture and threadbare in our clothing; we are shin- 
ing examples of austerity; we are things of shreds and 
patches. With the dull and dreary diet to which I had 
to ask you to submit, we have, with difficulty, main- 
tained our health and vigor. Surely the case is made 
out for reconstruction beginning at home—this the 
people expect. 

The period after a war is pregnant with hope. Don’t 
let us forget that after the last war, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Lloyd George, we were buoyant about a 
new Britain. I well remember the mood of that time. 
The war left us in a state of great elation with a new 
“wealthy” class to which the war had brought consid- 
erable financial gain, and this group was determined on 
the development of its expanded industrial capacity. 
Materialism was in the saddle. Not unreasonably, 
labor decided that the profits of industry would be 
more equitably divided if a much larger share came 
to them. Prosperity was followed by industrial .strife 
of considerable bitterness and in the end our dreams 
of a better Britain faded into disappointment. Our 
commercial prosperity declined; we lost our balance 
of trade abroad; and by hundreds of thousands, able- 
bodied men walked the streets of this country, vainly 
seeking the means of earning a living. We started out 
in great hopes and ended in desperate and humiliating 
disillusionment. 

The causes that led to this regrettable state were 
many and varied, but there can be no doubt that funda- 
mentally the fault lay in our estimation of values. In 
retrospect I conclude that the spiritual values took, at 
most, a secondary place in this period. 


Then, in 1939, our vision cleared. The country was - 


in danger. Patriotism grew with the passion for pres- 
ervation. Conscription and high taxation were accepted, 
not only without complaint but willingly. Then came 
defeat and national humiliation—Dunkirk, Singapore, 
Tobruk. In our trial and sorrow we became a great 
nation. 

Is it only in adversity that we can maintain that 
spirit? That is the test before us today. By what 
means shall we proceed if we are to keep it? That is 
the most elusive of the problems of reconstruction. 


The Architect 


This was the problem with which the Prime Min- 
ister charged me fifteen months ago—to prepare plans 
ahead of the time so that we should be ready for peace. 
My business was to be the architect and not the builder 


—the practical dreamer of the future, a position ealling _ 


for great restraint in a person trained in action rather 
than contemplation. 

In agreement with my colleagues I have prepared 
those plans. I have handed them over, with the full 
authorities of all parties in the Government and with 
the support of the Prime Minister, to the departmental 
chiefs so that the necessary legislation can be prepared 
and action taken. 


What is the basis of those plans for the future? It 


is realistic planning. Surely nothing could be more 


foolish than that in one breath we should be praising 
the glory of our accomplishments of the system under 
which we have been living and which, with all its faults, 
has produced these glorious results of character and 
courage and suffering, and then, with the next breath, 
saying that we want a different order of society in this 
country. I believe that the wise and the effective thing 
is to build on the past and improve it—there is much 
room for improvement. This is the story of our 
planning. 


The Plan 


We began with education. There is much to be 
proud of in the educational system of this country, in 
particular, the encouragement that it has given to the 
development of great intellectual capacity. Thus it is 
true that the brilliant but poor boy passed from the 
elementary school to the secondary school, and from 
the secondary school to the university of his choice 
without suffering the pangs of poverty according to 
the Scots tradition, or making undue claims on his 
parents. But that is not enough. The matter to 
which we have directed our minds is the encourage- 
ment of the normal, rather than the abnormal, child 
at school—the furtherance of the period of education, 
so that the boy or girl who isn’t a genius can widen 
the horizon of knowledge. By this means we hope we 
shall secure increased personal happiness: and also, 
since we are a very practical nation, let it be clear that 
we shall not only make for the happiness of the indi- 
vidual, but I believe we shall discover in the develop- 
ment of the minds of the ordinary people of this country 
capacities for inventions and for enterprise that will 
add to the wealth of the nation. 

I think Mr. Butler’s act is a great education act. 
It provides machinery adequate for the job of recon- 
struction that faces us. 

Yet there are two things I want to say about it. 
It is not enough that education shall be used as a 
means of material advancement: we want education to 
be a social force as well as a personal factor. The thing 
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on which, in these days, we are priding ourselves is that 
we are leaders in the political thought of the world, for 
we have learned the political tolerance that is necessary 
for democracy. People speak of freedom as a gift. It 
isn’t true—freedom is something for. which you have 
to work, and it has its obligations. It requires an 
educated people to be a free people. The totalitarian 
states took a short cut to social obligation by institut- 
ing social compulsion: they created a sense of duty to 
the State. We have sought to create a sense of the 
duty of the State to the individual and of the individual 
to one another. That is a high political conception 
that calls for political education, free from the mentally 
distracting slogans of partisanship in politics. 

There is another aspect of education that is vital 
to reconstruction. A new world must have a spiritual 
foundation. I believe we shall not achieve our hopes 
without an increased respect for religious teaching and 
particularly for religious teaching in the home. And 
so on this basis of education and of religion, I proceed 
to the practical application of these things. I begin 
with food and health. 


A New Body 


A new Britain must have a sound body. The time 
to begin to obtain it is at the earliest stages of life. 
In spite of our stringencies during the war and in spite 
of all our difficulties, we have, as a result of the willing 
sacrifices of the adult population and by the deliberate 
action of Government, maintained unimpaired the 
health of our children. I am very proud of that. How- 
ever, we shall need it in peace just as much as in war. 
Therefore, I say that we must continue these food 
and health reforms—the milk for pregnant women, the 
milk and vitamins for babies, the feeding of the child 
in school as part of their education so that the new 
generation begins well. I wonder how much of the 
disorder and of the industrial trouble of the past have 
been due to the physical debility of numbers of our 
people. 

Next I hope we shall deal with the incidence of mis- 
fortune. As a nation we have an instinct for fairness. 
It’s very British; it’s very simple. If people feel that 
they have not had a fair deal, then they rebel—and I 
for one don’t blame them. I ask you if it has been 
quite fair in the past that men on whom ill-health has 
fallen should, as a consequence, have had to sell their 
homes, to see their families deprived of the necessities 
of life, and, as they have lain on their beds of sickness, 
have had their minds disturbed and their recovery 
impeded by wondering whether they would ever get 
back the homes they had built with their savings and 
the jobs they had previously held. Misfortune is a 
terrible thing, and, in its essence, it is unfair. Think 
of the men who, because of some remote international 
happening—maybe a tariff, maybe a restriction on 
foreign exchange—find that their jobs have gone; the 
trade is no longer there; their skill is no longer required; 
they find themselves out of work for weeks and weeks, 
months on end, slowly going down the hill of physical 
deterioration, until they arrive at the bottom in poverty 
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and in incompetence. Is it fair? Does it happen to all 
of us alike, or are some of us protected from these 
things by circumstances for which we can claim no 
credit? 

I say to you that these are factors that have dis- 
turbed the social order in the past; they are unjust and 
inequitable and they must be removed. é 

It is to meet these circumstances that we have 
prepared our plans for social insurance, whereby you 
and I and all of us will join together in one common 
contribution, so that when misfortune comes to us, or 
to others whom we know not, then all these unmerited 
after effects shall not be allowed to operate on the indi- 
vidual with unrestricted severity. 


Work 


There is one last word that I would say about recon- 
struction plans, and it’s about work. We have worked 
magnificently during the war. Of course, there have 
been a few minor strikes, but when one thinks of 
the mental and physical strain under which people 
have been working, the long hours, the unaccustomed 
places, I think we should pay high tribute to the trade- 
union movement which has shown great generalship in 
dealing with labor problems, and to the employers of 
labor who, because of the high rate of taxation, have 
labored without any hope of extra profit. Through 
their combined efforts we have been engaged on na- 
tional service, and never for one moment throughout 
this war has the soldier or the airman been in danger 
or restrained because of industrial dispute withholding 
from him the weapons that he needed. Let us take 
pride in what we have done, and let us ask ourselves 
the question: can we go on doing it in whatever form 
is necessary in order to rebuild life in this country? 
There will have to be many adjustments made as we 
pass from war to peace. When that time comes—and, 
mark you, it has not come yet—the readjustment will 
call for all the powers of statesmanship and of patriot- 
ism both from employers and from the trades unions 
if we are to avoid the desperate disappointments that 
followed the last war. 

- I can only say this—that as this process goes on, 
as we dispense with some controls and relax others, 
I believe that those whose business it is to organize 
the productive resources of this country will do their 
duty. They will realize that we have earned the right 
to demand of the best in peace as we have received it 
in war, and with mutual understanding of one another’s . 
problems, with enterprise and with courage, they will 
recognize that the happiness and the stability—and 
indeed the life—of the nation depends on those who 
organize and control its commercial and industrial _ 
activities. They will deliver the goods. 

~ T have tried to outline some—indeed, the major— 
problems that beset us in these immediate years. Let 
us go forth to meet them with an unflinching belief 
in our capacity to overcome them in our generation. 
The history of the last twenty-five years has shown 
that the spirit of man is greater than its political 
wisdom. a 


“A SURGE OF SOLIDARITY ” 


By CHARLES BOYER 


HILE our enemies 
dreamed of enslaving 
the world through 


cruelty, hunger and death, men 
and women of heart were striv- 
ing to foil this ghastly plot. 
They were far from being able 
to save as many lives as those 
lost, but they did set a lasting 
example of solidarity—and no 
abstraction can take root with- 
out a concrete example. 

Works of solidarity, such as 
that undertaken and carried for- 
ward with undaunted faith 
throughout the war by the 
Unitarian Service Committee, 
will be of even greater necessity 
when the peace comes in order 
to consolidate understanding 
among the peoples of the world. 

At our present point of 
civilization—we may almost say 
at this turning point in the 
history of our civilization—each 
individual has the right to call upon the good will of 
his neighbor. To each individual able to lend a helping 
hand, the answering of this call is no longer a matter of 
simple charity, but an active and undeniable duty. The 
formula, “religion of deeds, not of creeds,” set forth by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in a recent address in 
New York, applies to each and every one of us, for 
the same God pities the afflictions of all of His children, 
whatever their race or persuasion. 

Whether or not we like it, believers and non- 
believers draw alike at the common wellspring of ethics 
whose source is buried deep in the centuries’ tradition. 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Mohammedans, Budd- 
hists, agnostics, atheists—all are united in the common 
struggle against a common foe, and in misfortune’s 
crucial hour they proved their heroic unity. Were this 
unity to dissolve, once our arms are laid aside, the 
enemy would not have been thoroughly defeated. In 
this respect the example set by the Unitarian Service 
Committee, as implied in its very name, is of the 
highest significance. 

This example of mutual help was maintained and 
reaffirmed with tireless fervor. This was a lofty mission 
that not only alleviated unspeakable misery, but that 
shared its effects there in France during the years when 
the country was gagged, reduced to silence and dark- 
ness. Above all (as attested by the moving testimony 
of Rev. Howard L. Brooks) it caused countless human 
beings, prisoners in their own homeland, to cling on in 
hope. 

The Unitarian Service Committee never once 
abandoned these “Prisoners of Hope” throughout the 
anguished hours of those black years, nor deserted with 


* 


the dawn of their resistance. 
While the oppressor looted, stole 
the workman’s bread, the child’s 
milk, and was already counting 
up the human herd marked for 
slavery, with selfless devotion 
such men as Mr. Noel H. Field, 
competent physicians and ad- 
mirable women members of the 
organization were actively help- 
ing mothers who stood in long 
chilled lines outside the baker- 
ies; they succored the destitute 
wasting away in concentration 
camps, they fed patriots in 
hiding and those seeking escape 
from forced labor for the enemy. 
Their zeal infallibly singled out 
the most pressing needs. No 
obstacle was too great. They 
surmounted the odious inter- 
ference of a cowering adminis- 
tration in fear of the Gestapo, 
or, functioning under its orders, 
they bought in Switzerland and 
imported through neutral countries the medicine and 
bare necessities lacking to an entire people that had 
been bled white. 

This humanitarian work extended beyond the 
boundaries of the martyred land. The Unitarian 
Service Committee was first—to its undying credit— 
to do its utmost by the written and spoken word, that 
“the people of America should understand the situation 
in which the French people found themselves. More 
important still, we should realize how deep rooted and 
strong are French loyalties to the democratic way of 


. life, and how those loyalties are surviving the terrible 


shock of defeat.”1 Written in January, 1942, these 
words prefaced the testimony of a man who had just 
returned from France. His statements made a con- 
siderable impression on American opinion, and if there 
was no need to arouse already enlightened consciences, 
yet his declarations opened many eyes to the fate of 
those suffering German barbarity. 

Immediately after the liberation of France, the 
committee’s work, which had been so effectual under 
cover, broadened its scope. The organizers rushed to 
the rescue of liberated sections. In Savoie, Haute- 
Savoie, in Isére, the very heart of the resistance move- 
ment, they hastened to the aid of refugees and the 
hounded families of underground patriots. The com- 
mittee purchased everything it could from Switzerland 
for relatives of the Maquis heroes. With the coming 
of an unusually severe winter its problems multiplied, 
but the committee saw to it that its foodstuffs, milk 


1 Howard L. Brooks. Prisoners of Hope (New York: L. B. Fischer 
Pub. Corp., 1942), p. ix. 
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and sugar were distributed from its centers at Cham- 
béry and Modane. Within the limit of its resources, 
it re-established medical facilities in Marseilles and 
Paris. Again, thanks to this committee, Paris received 
its first desperately needed clothing. We have the 
statistical reeords—they do not lie. 

How many hostages and political prisoners were 
able to subsist in concentration camps around Paris 
from July, 1944, until the day of liberation, thanks to 
the medicines sent them by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee in co-operation with the French Red Cross and 
the French Secours Quaker! 
men, women and adolescent boys and girls, whose only 
crime was their love of liberty, huddled in foul barracks 
behind charged barbed wire, under bestial Nazi guard- 
ianship. Fresnes, Romainville, Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges, Cherche-Midi, Val-de-Grace—these names 
evoke thoughts of famine and slow death never to be 
erased from the memories of those who soothed the 
horrible sufferings there, with the balm of their mercy. 

Shortly before the liberation, jails were crowded 
past endurance with political prisoners of all categories. 
Living conditions were unspeakable. Of those con- 
fined, a large number had undergone excruciating tor- 
ture and only awaited their hour of execution. They 
received no care. When a German medical intern did 
chance to attend one or another of these victims, it 
was usually to brutalize him further, but never to give 
treatment, the pretext being that there was no 
medicine. 

It is not our purpose here to give a detailed account 
of the Unitarian Service Committee’s activities; if we 
have cited a few facts that will remain notable hence- 
forward, it is simply that it seems to us fitting that 
these facts should be reiterated to explain why such a 
spontaneous surge of solidarity will never know ingrati- 
tude nor be forgotten. 

_ When at the dawning of a happier day we consider 

the host of problems confronting this world of ours, 
reborn upon its ruins—problems both social and indus- 
trial, problems in the education of entire peoples and 
individual families and, most important of all, problems 
in physical rehabilitation of the millions whose vital 
energy has been cruelly reduced—we begin to under- 
stand the tremendous responsibility of every right- 
thinking person. 

Never has Charity faced so wide a field of devasta- 
tion, and Charity has a right to call upon each member 
of society who rejects the pessimism of Van Gogh’s 
dying words: “There is no end to misery... .” 


A GOVERNMENT'S DEBT 


He mocks the people who proposes that the govern- 
ment shall protect the rich and that they in turn will 
care for the laboring poor. Any intermediary between 
the people and their government or the least delegation 
of the care and protection the government owes to the 
humblest citizen in the land makes the boast of free 
institutions a glittering delusion and the pretended 
boon of American citizenship a shameless imposition. 

Grover CLEVELAND 
(Message to Congress, 1888) 
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It is not so long since . 


THE CHURCH 
of the LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP 


A Night on « Mountain Top 


ik is the story of the religious pilgrimage of a 


newly united member of the Church of the Larger 

Fellowship. She lives in Arkansas. “Your letter 
of welcome makes me feel like a (as the attorneys say) 
bona fide member of your church,” she writes. “In 
reality I have felt like one of you for several years; 
it is only that I have at last ‘declared myself’! I sup- 
pose that to have the courage of one’s convictions 
requires a certain maturity ... and to give you some 
idea of mine, I voted for the first time last year. 

“Perhaps I am a Unitarian because my mother was 
an old-fashioned Southern Baptist and my father an 
atheist. That, I know, is a superficial explanation; I 
would have been a Unitarian, regardless. My father 
read everything pertaining to religion that promised 
a more liberal point of view. He discovered the Unitar- 
ian Church. In my early adolescence I did not ques- 
tion my mother’s religion; I resented my father’s atti- 
tude, chiefly, I think now, because I was so very fond 
of him and it hurt me to see the attitude of others 
toward him simply because of his beliefs. 

“Later, I found that the world was full of question- 
ing and inquiring minds like Dad. Soon enough I 
found myself floundering. Eventually I had to go 
under. I was without belief or faith in anything except 
perhaps a set of rather vague ideals. If it’s hard for 
an atheist suddenly to believe in God, it’s even harder 
for one who has been deeply religious to be an atheist. 

“One fall night I was with my father on a mountain 
top. A flock of geese went over and he and I were 
watching them. He remarked that surely God was 
the power that guided them across the continent. I 
am sure you have read Bryant’s poem, “To a Water- 
fowl,’ but I doubt if Dad had read it. At any rate, 
his remark impressed me. I was sure neither of us was 
quite as atheistic as we had thought at times... . 

“T would like to subscribe to the principles of some 
church in my own community, but I can’t. These 
churches limit their religion and deceive themselves in 
regard to certain truths. To do this is surely to under- 
estimate God. I can’t allow someone else to tell me 
what I should believe; it is too personal a matter. I 
have my own heart and mind to contend with, and I 
prefer being at peace with them. 

“As a matter of fact, I am at peace with them, as 
I haven’t been since I was a child with a child’s faith. | 
I’ve never been quite so sure of having done the right 
thing. I am very pleased with Hymns of the Spirit. 
As a pianist I appreciate the fine quality of the music 
and the new words with the lovely melodies. I look 
forward to receiving the Register.” 

Apert C. DierFrENBACH 


Ts Re-education of the Nazi Possible ? 


By J. B. KOJAK 


The ensuing article was written before V-E Day. Events 
have taken place since that may pose new questions, and 
decisions have been taken that may make some answers given 
wm the article appear superfluous. It is hoped that the reader 
will continue and adapt the writer’s thinking wherever the 
present situation demands it. J.B. K. 


we are supposed to answer, is misleading. If we 

can show why, it may lead us to the heart of the 
German problem. Persistent Nazis are beyond hope. 
One can only clamp down on them—if one can identify 
them—for when does a person really cease to be a Nazi? 
At this writing—on the eve of V-E Day—the Party is 
being dissolved. Soon we shall be told that there are 
practically no Nazis left. In a beaten country hy- 
pocrisy is a matter of course, and, as Mr. Paul Winkler 
recently put it, nothing resembles a good German so 
much as a bad German; he is well-groomed, upright 
and “correct.” : 

Morally and ideologically, beaten Germany is a 
formless mass of none-too-bright people who are not 
used to civic responsibility. No kind of fermentation 
must surprise us. The flotsam and jetsam of Nazism 
will constitute a constant danger, the more so as it will 
be cleverly disguised. About one third of the popula- 
tion have spent their formative years under Hitler. 
Nazi indoctrination meant deep ignorance. Most of 
the youth, and many older people, will seize upon every 
pretext to vindicate their old patterns of thought. The 
youth will move up into older, more important, age 
groups, while the older generation, which still remem- 
bers the times of “national disunity,” i.e. real contests 
of thought, is on its way out. Pent-up emotions are 
sure to flare up whenever a rift appears between the 
victorious Allies. Their ideological clothing will be 
cheap and adaptable. Future German propaganda will 
simply choose slogans that have the best chance of 
success abroad. After the experience of this war no 
assault on a world-wide scale will ever again be possible. 
However, what if the Reich should get a chance to 
become a valuable ally? Whose ally? Do not take 
too much for granted. If German militarism is allowed 
to survive, alignments will be a matter of expediency. 
Thus the re-education of Germany is, for the time 

being, a political task, in which more will depend on 
the developments outside of Germany than on the 
educational blueprints for Germany itself. German 
educators, especially in the universities and secondary 
schools, will dodge the task as long as they see loop- 
holes in the international situation. As late as last 
year, many educational plans were being developed in 
the United States that may strike even their own 
authors as naive at present. A mere purge of textbooks 
will not suffice; indiscriminate exchange of students and 
professors may help to spread the disease. Slogans, 
‘such as “western orientation” and “friendship with the 


[ is perhaps good that the above question, which 


43, he has been a prof- 


U.S. A.,” can hide attempts to organize sympathy for 
a superficially changed, but basically unregenerate, 
Germany with a future alliance in view. 

Public opinion in the West has, at long last, come 
to believe in the actuality of German atrocities. 
Hitherto the propaganda machine of Goebbels, having 
made the word propaganda synonymous with lies, has 
capitalized on it. Big truths are as difficult to believe 
as big lies are catching, and the true facts will be boldly 
denied or minimized. The former American incredulity 
does the Americans credit. We must avoid war 
hysteria. Vengeful feelings should be kept out, but the 
truth must be made to stick and must be acted upor.. 

What is the truth about the German people?’ 
Nothing is gained by attempts to draw a sharp dividing 
line between them and the Nazis. After the war it will 
be obliterated more than ever. We shall be confronted 
with a fluctuating maze of notions from which poison- 
ous thoughts may emerge in unexpected quarters. Not 
long ago a German refugee remarked that, if the 
“wanton destruction” of German cities continued, even 
anti-Nazis would conclude that Hitler was right. Still 
less is gained by abstract talk about human nature 


- which, being “everywhere the same,” would work in us 


the same way as it did in the Germans if we were “in 
the same circumstances.” This idea is highly welcome 
to the apologists, because it helps to spread the blame. 
Worst of all is the opinion that all Germans are wicked 
by nature. Beware, lest you, not they, be blamed for 
race theories! 

Nevertheless, German character has actually been 
corrupted to an unheard-of degree; and paradoxically, 
the super-highway to callousness was paved with solid 
and sacred patriotism. Whatever the neighbors of 
Dachau and Buchenwald may say now, they knew 
what was going on behind the barbed wire, but it was 
in the interest of the Reich and sufficiently right to 
leave their conscience serene. 

All analyses converge toward the Reich idea. In our 


Dr. J. B. Kozak, for- 
merly professor of phil- 
osophy at Charles IV 
Czech University, Pra- 
gue, Czechoslovakia, 
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member of Parliament 
since 1935. From 1939- 


essor at Oberlin Col- 
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oslovak Gov ernment 
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in Czechoslovakia. 
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considered opinion it is the bedrock of the evil. States 
maintain themselves by the same forces that engen- 
dered them. “Deutsches Reich” was the result of 
successful wars of aggression, first inside Germany, 
then abroad. Its founding fathers were the Prussian 
kings and military men, chief of whom was Prince 
Bismarck, the great idol of the Germans. Thus the 
Reich is the dynamic, expansive, military, high-strung, 
boastful State. Its cult fostered all these qualities 
because the Reich needed them. Deutschland, on the 
other hand, is the Fatherland, pleasant and clean, but 
weak. There will always be a Germany. We want to 
see it again. It must be decentralized in order to foster 
the growth of critical, responsible, political and 
economic thought. The two conceptions are essentially 
different, even if the country looks the same on the 
map. Obviously, the Reich wanted to outgrow 
Germany, while at the same time it remained a national 
State. This could only lead to some kind of master- 
race theory and practice. 

It is the Reich and all it stands for that must be 
destroyed root and branch. It must give way to 
Germany again in the same way as the Empire gave 
way to France after the demise of Napoleon III. 
Its paraphernalia, including flags, airs, high boots and 
uniforms, must go. This statement will make most 
Germans exceedingly unhappy. One can move even 
some refugees, good men, almost to tears by refusing 
to endorse the Anschluss of Austria. Herr Henlein, 


fuehrer of the Sudeten-Germans, is raising the Reich’s , 


claim to that part of Czechoslovakia at the very hour 
of unconditional surrender. Any historical claim, how- 
ever old, was used to justify the Reich’s appetite for 
grabs. This greed together with the domineering 
spirit was rampant long before Hitler. Proud notions 
of the master race, anti-Semitism, the boastful talk of 
getting rid of the western Slavs, ignorant contempt for 
the Russians were familiar themes to the Slavs who 
could observe the Germans at close quarters. Hitler 
simply started doing what many a burgher used to 
talk about when he got drunk in his Bierhalle. The 
workers (not always their leaders) were better, but 
even they fell mto line in both world wars when the 
Reich was calling. The Weimar Republic was un- 
popular because it was weak and because some of its 
leaders considered themselves as a stopgap. Political 
discussions and fights were deplored as signs of weak- 
ness and disunity, and noted educators depicted the 
resurgence of goose-stepping as a glorious moral 
renaissance to this writer while political murders were 
going on all around them. 


The Myth of the Docile German 


Let us dismiss the myth of the mechanically docile 
and obedient Germans. Some are, some are not. 
Perhaps a majority of them were the most disobedient 
people in Europe as long as things were going “in the 
wrong direction” in the Weimar Republic. The 
majority, made up of the middle class, flouted civil 
liberties as harmful to the Reich. They bowed to 
foreign strength for a time, grudgingly of course, then 
to their own military strength with gusto. They did 
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not mind tyranny, because it was their German 
tyranny and their road to their “freedom” in inter- 
national power politics. 
In a State that was built on power, by power and 
for power the General Staff was the only real planning 
board. Even republicans let things go by the board if 
the military, with whom many leaders were in col- 
lusion, objected. The generals were not only careful— 
they thought they had left nothing to chance—but 
they were also very consistent planners. Realizing that 
modern war is a mobilization of the entire resources 
of nations, they developed the theory of total war. 
Two generations ago the ideal victory was defined as 
a defeat of the enemy that would leave him nothing 
but eyes to weep with. This time Von Runstedt (no 
Nazi, they say), declared in the Reich War Academy 
in 1943: “One of the great mistakes of 1918 was to 


‘spare the civil life of the enemy countries, for it is 


necessary for us Germans to be always at least double 
the numbers of the peoples of the contiguous countries. 
We are, therefore, obliged to destroy at least a third 
of their inhabitants. The only means is organized 
underfeeding, which in this case is better than machine 
guns.” 


The Total Crime 


Thus reasoned a demigod of the Reich. Others, 
without the monocle, invented the extermination 
camps. A German doctor who used to “work” in one 
of them was quite convinced that nations must be 
pruned like trees. How logical and consistent! Look 
only for the premises. The reasoning was cool and a 
law unto itself. Preparation for a total war of aggression 
is the total crime. It deliberately includes all other 
crimes. Yet it had, in Germany as well as in Japan, 
the sanction of sacred patriotism. Remember the 
auto da fé? We shall never know which of the military 
planners actually developed the plans, theoretically at 
first. All were capable of it. The only safe course is 
to destroy the whole nest. The next German war 
would be frankly one of extermination. 

The state of war always switches off human 
sympathy while turning on the heat. With us this 
process stops where fighting stops. It does not touch 
noncombatants. It is a temporary dirty business. 
In Germany, however, war was being defined as the 
continuation of politics with other means and politics 
as the continuation of war with other means. Ruth- 
lessness was part and parcel of the patriotic Reich 
education, necessary because of the great destiny— . 
“Schicksal”—of the nation. . 

This mentality was seemingly dormant at times, but 
it could swing into action at a moment’s notice. 
Humane men and internationally-minded revolution- 
aries faced the charge of treason. The trend was 
supported by an elaborate interpretation of history. 
The Germans, far from bungling anything, far from 
missing all the chances of peaceful penetration, 
depicted themselves as the perennially misunderstood 
protagonists of order and culture. They had been 
wronged at Versailles, and before that after the 
Napoleonic wars, and before that by the peace of 


Westphalia, and so on back to the migration of nations. 

As a result those Germans who have consistently 
fought the Reich idea, as Professor F. W. Foerster, 
were hated, even among the refugees. It is a good 
diagnostic method to use his name as a touchstone. 

Our conclusions are now easily drawn. We shall 
leave it to the reader to develop them further. Let us 
start with immediate tasks and wind up with long- 
range educational objectives. 

1. Qne cannot start re-education with repentance. 
National remorse is the fruit, not the root, of a nation’s 
change of mind. The inhibitions removed by war and 
indoctrination must be restored by a swift punishment 
of war criminals and by external pressure. 

2. The Germans must be made to realize that the 
game is up—for good. They must learn that the Reich, 
a basically stupid conception, was their road to destruc- 
tion and that they must adopt new manners within the 
framework of a weak Germany. 

3. They must be told that they are incapable of 
ruling anyone except—at best—themselves. Neverthe- 
less, a fine and honorable future is in store for them, 
if they change their ideals and scales of values. This 
change can only be done by themselves, because other- 


Unitarian Worship: 


wise they would refuse it. The task entails a revision 
of their national pantheon and a reinterpretation of 
their entire history. This will take time. New doctrines 
must be worked out, must fight for their existence, and 
must be allowed to sink deep. 

4. However, they can, and indeed must, enlist their 


‘ sacred patriotic feelings. Germany can be great again, 


in a radically different way, in spirit and culture. 

5. The German classics do not suffice. Cultural 
credit can only be based on a nation’s faithfulness to 
its best traditions and on its present showing, not on 
the record of past generations. Foreigners are advised 
not to believe in the alleged indelible cultural character 
of the Germans which only needs some brushing off. 
Big talk of German culture was actually developed into 
a racket, one of the pillars of aggressiveness. 

Re-education of former Nazis, near-Nazis, militar- 
ists and Reich enthusiasts can only succeed in a better 
world. In a way it is a world task. It will be 
jeopardized by our dissensions. Many of the United’ 
Nations also need to get the well-known poisons to. 
which Germany succumbed out of their systems. 
Only if they do so will the German soul, long haunted: 
by the incubus of Schrecklichkeit, find its redemption. 


Problem in Integrity 


By RANDALL S. HILTON and R. LESTER MONDALE 


sufficiently meaningful to be an attraction in 

themselves? This question is not easy to answer. 
Unitarians have so many different religious back- 
grounds that what may appeal to one repels another. 
Hence the further and more far-reaching question: in 
this age of conflict when tradition and revolution, 
theology and science are constantly struggling for 
supremacy, is it possible to be all things to all people? 

It would be desirable to achieve the ends dreamed 
by the late Irvin Cobb, to combine the devoted “prac- 
tice” of the Salvation Army, the “gentle humility” and 
“ordered humanity” of the Quakers, the “independ- 
ence and good business principles” of the Mormons, the 
“noble ethics” and “splendid tolerance” of Reformed 
Judaism, the “dignity and beauty” of the Catholic 
Mass, and the ability “to mind their own business” 
of the Episcopalians and the Unitarians. A sufficiently 
eclectic church might conceivably be “all things to all 
people.” 

It is the nature of the religious spirit, however, that 
although it is interested in preserving the traditionally 
true and beautiful and good, this spirit is equally inter- 
ested in seeking new truths, new beauties and new 
goodness. Thus the dogmatizing of truth, the formal- 
izing of beauty, the codification of goodness, which 
arbitrarily bars. innovation, experimentation and 
change, categorically repudiates the genius of the spirit 
of religion and its manifest power to change lives and 
make men grow. 

When Christianity became the recognized religion 


( OW can Unitarians make their religious services 


of the Roman Empire. and Latin was the language of 
the common people of the Roman world, the Church 
wisely adopted the common tongue as the language of 
the Church. There, however, it crystallized. The 
Church now rationalizes the use of Latin by proclaim- - 
ing that the Mass is “so sacred” a ceremony “it is 
becoming that ... the language be different from the 
ordinary speech of everyday life.” Is it more sacred 
now than when Latin was the language of the people? 
Is the averred “reverence and dignity” it commands 
an inherent or a cultivated response? Manifestly the 
“mystery and majesty” is merely the instilled product 
of an authoritarian process of education. 


A Modified Mass 


The Protestant rebellion against the ecclesiastical 
and ritualistic formalism of the Catholic Church did 
not include the development of a vitalistic awareness 
and appreciation of the mystery and majesty of the 
natural universe and a reverence and dignity for man’s 
self, rights and possibilities. The Reformation sub- 


stituted one authoritarianism for another, replaced a 


picturesque formalism with an increasingly drab and 
unaesthetic informalism. This is resulting today in a 
new formalistic emphasis that follows the lines of a 
modified Mass, interpreted in psychological terms. It 
is not surprising to find this trend accompanied by a 
revival of the authoritarian approach to life. This 
gives, possibly, a coherence and unity to worship and 
preaching that has been lacking in Protestant circles, 
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but at the same time it signalizes a most regrettable 
retreat from freedom and liberalism. 

The problem of coherence and unity in worship is 
particularly pressing in the Unitarian movement, for 
there the genius and motivating spirit has been and 
is the increasing application of the principles of free- 
dom to the life of men and society. In its essence 
Unitarianism is faith in the ability to ascertain truth, 
beauty and goodness through the agreements and dis- 
agreements of free men whose minds and hearts are 
dedicated to the seeking and the achieving of life-en- 
hancing values. 

During the first self-conscious decades of the Uni- 
tarian movement in America its great minds produced 
hymns, prayers, readings, responses and other worship 
materials that were in harmony with their preaching. 
They developed a notable coherence and unity in 
Unitarian religious services, distinctive to Unitarianism 
—radical to the orthodox. During the last few decades, 
however, this coherence and unity have been shattered 
with the rapid widening of the gap between worship 
and preaching. 

Music, instead of being organic to the service as it 
is organic to the sound motion picture, is more likely 
in the average Unitarian service today to stand out by 
itself, to take the form of a cantata or recital, to play 
to the gallery and try to “steal the show.” Litanies, 
versicles and responsive readings are too often no more 
than exercises in the techniques of precision and choric 
speaking. The words have meaning, or lack of it, 
according to the various backgrounds of the listeners 
or participants; but seldom do they have any vital and 
meaningful relation to the sermon. 


Incongruous and Confusing 


With the majority of theists as well as humanists 
describing their highest concepts in naturalistic terms 
and utilizing the discoveries of science to substantiate 
their convictions, with theists and humanists alike 
preaching the responsibility of man for his own conduct 
and concern for his neighbor, it is both incongruous and 
confusing to have such a large portion of the service 
revolving around concepts that are predominantly 
monarchical and supernatural. 

To bifurcate the service, saying “this for worship 
and this for preaching” is not only a confession of 
failure to solve the problem, it is also an unsatisfactory 
compromise which is fundamentally distasteful to 
rational minds. Bifurcation denies the concept of wor- 
ship as the celebration of the whole of life. 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt and Dr. Jacob Trapp have 
made significant contributions to the coherence and 
unity of Unitarian worship. In their services truth has 
been preserved, beauty enhanced and goodness vivified 
without the assumption of finality, the frustration of 
the seeking mind, or the construction of a wall around 
freedom. Others also are experimenting with form and 
content. If encouraged and given greater publicity 
and recognition, our ministers will very likely achieve 


again the beauty of unity and the power of direction — 


and purpose. 


Coherence, unity and a challenge to seekers can be 
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found only in a service that presents, in the first place, 
the universal principles that govern the whole of life, 
and, in the second place, specific concentration on the 
detailed application of principles to a particular and 
current problem. The latter is the function of the 
sermon. The sermon, therefore, is also organic to the 
service; it must be set in a background that relates it 
to the whole of life. This achieved, there will then 
exist that celebration which is worship in spirit and in 
truth. 

The foregoing presupposes, of course, that Unitar- 
ians go to church not to witness a theatrical spectacle 
but rather to participate in a celebration, to receive 
stimulus for meditation, to be inspired to action and 
to behold the ideals yet attainable. Free minds do 
not ask for opiates to dull their sensitivity to the ten- 
sions of life. They demand truth about these tensions 
in the full confidence that knowledge of the truth is 
the highway to freedom. 

This may lead men to experiment with methods 
and forms that are different and that may seem radical 
to the orthodox (old or new); but it will open the 
way to a renewal of the experience of a vital religious 
faith. 

The Journal of Liberal Religion’s introduction of a 
new section on service materials should be helpful and 
stimulating. The Christian Register might well invite 
the presentation and discussion of the experimental 
methods and forms being tried in various parts of the 
country. The American Unitarian Association should 
encourage by all means possible the preparation and 
distribution of unusual materials and forms that have 
been tried or might be tried in our churches. The 
Association should particularly support and encourage 
experimentation on the part of the younger ministers. 
They should be encouraged to apply the pragmatic test 
to their ideas. 

While a search for a world-unifying faith is now in 
full progress, there should be also the seeking of a 
unified service of worship. This does not call for a 
uniformity that kills the spirit, but rather for a unity 
within each individual service and a diversity among 
services. 

A unified service places a tremendous responsibility 
upon preaching. It must be able preaching. The ser- 
mon’s burden is that of making clear and explicit the 
practical application of a principle that has previously 
been presented in its general and universal aspects. 
Thus, to be effective, the sermon ought to have as 
elevated a standard of excellence as the high artistry 
that precedes or follows it. It must be prepared and 
delivered with an equal sincerity and devotion to truth, 
with the same yearning feeling for beauty and goodness 
that should characterize the other elements of the 
service. This, then, is hardly a service for indolent 
minds or languid hearts. It is no spiritual museum or 
antique auction for sentimental antiquarians. Vital 
worship demands of all who participate, both the min- 
ister and the congregation, alertness; a mental and 
emotional awareness of the majesty of man’s infinite 
mystery and possibilities and the sublimity of the uni- 
verse. To such a service let all men come as pilgrims, 
seeking the shrines of the true, the good, the beautiful. 


REACTION FINDS A CHAMPION 


An Analysis of “The Road to Serfdom” 


By JOSEPH M. GILLMAN 


can economic system of free private enterprise 

had failed fully to throw off the shackles of the 
dreadful nightmare of 1929-32. With all the govern- 
ment help, which it violently resisted as a sick child 
resists a bitter medicine, it still failed to provide full- 
time jobs for millions of Americans after ten years of 
depression. Now that war orders are coming to an 
end, the system is once more faced with the problem 
it left unsolved in 1940—how to make the economy 
work in order to give jobs to all who must work for a 
living. 
In that problem it is confronted with the choice 


| NTIL war orders came to the rescue, the Ameri- 


of either placing itself under social direction, partially _ 


developed under the Roosevelt administration, or of 
reverting to the rugged individualism of the 1920’s. 
The immensely complex problem of assuring peacetime 
employment to some twelve million men and women 
now in the armed forces and some twenty million work- 
ers now engaged in production for war would seem to 
dictate the necessity for national direction. On the 
other hand, there are those who see in the present the 
occasion for shedding all vestiges of social control and 
- for returning to a “free” competitive economy. This 
reactionary fringe of American society is using the 
Austrian economist, Dr. Friedrich A. von Hayek and 
his latest book, The Road to Serfdom, as particular 
spearheads of propaganda to that end. 


Big Business Totalitarianism 


\ War profits have blunted the memories of these 
gentlemen. They have forgotten the days not so long 
ago when hat-in-hand they flocked to Washington 
begging the Government to do something to save 
them from utter bankruptcy. They want to go back 
to the fleshpots of the 1920’s, to the era of rugged indi- 
vidualism when “government kept its hands off busi- 
ness,” except for protecting monopoly through high 
tariffs; when markets could be rigged and the public 
fleeced unhampered; when goon squads “protected” 
the American worker in his “free” choice of a job 
against the interference by “out-of-town red agitators.” 
They want to go back to the untrammeled “free mar- 
ket” competition in which they would be free to freeze 
prices at will. They want to establish Big Business 
totalitarianism. 

However, at the present stage of public awareness 
of political and economic realities, they must first 
establish a semblance of reasonableness for their 
schemes. They must prove that government planning 
is base. This they are trying to do with the aid of 
Dr. Hayek and his book. With his help they think 

_ they can befuddle the American people, prepare them 


as offerings for new sacrifices.at the pyre of greed and 
narrow selfishness. They have imposed the book in 
masticated form on millions of unsuspecting Americans. 
They have made a best seller of it through bundle 
orders. They are dining and wining the author; they 
are projecting him and his ideas on the radio; they are 
exhibiting him on public lecture platforms and_pre- 
senting him to principal reactionary circles at exclusive 
banquets. 


An Expanded Economy 


Social direction of the American economy would 
involve an expansion of the social security program, 
removing the major tax burdens—including the social 
security pay-roll taxes—from consumers and placing 
them on accumulated and accumulating wealth in 
accordance with the principle of ability to pay. In gen- 
eral, it would involve a rechanneling of the national 
income so that a larger share might go to the millions 
who work for a living and a lesser share to ownership. 
It might mean a guaranteed annual wage to workers 
in factory and mine, perhaps higher wage rates and 
lower prices of manufactured products commensurate 
with increasing productivity and lower costs of produc- 
tion. It should mean unfreezing monopoly prices for 
products that the farmer buys, so that he can reduce 
the prices of his produce to the urban consumer and 
raise his own standard of living. It ought to mean 
releasing patents and inventions from the grip of special 
privilege, and freeing natural resources through such 
public enterprises as the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
In short, it would mean concerted social action to in- 
sure an expanding economy, to replace the closed-in, 
scarcity economy of so-called unrestricted competition. 

It would mean smaller profit margins on corporate: 
investment, but it would also mean greater consumer 
purchasing power, steadily expanding markets and! 
greater total profits for the system as a whole. That. 
would be democratic economic planning, and that is: 
what unregenerate leaders of our floundering economy 
do not want. 

It is difficult to write of Dr. Hayek’s book in brief 
or with composure. It is subtle, specious, seductive 
and insidious. It is two hundred pages of distorted 
fact, perverted history, contorted truth. Assumption 
is stated as fact, and verisimilitude, insinuation and 
innuendo are substituted for proof. One would need 
to write an even larger book to expose all the logical 
fallacies of this one. 

Dr. Hayek condemns democratic economic planning 
by methods of odious association and false identity. 
Government planning, he would have us believe, is 
Socialism, and since, according to him, Socialism leads 
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to Fascism and, worse, to Communism, government 
planning leads to Serfdom. He cites the notorious 
sovietophobe Max Eastman (“Lenin’s old friend,” no 
less!) for authority both that “Stalinism 2s Socialism” 
and that it is “worse than Fascism.” Throughout the 
book he uses all these terms, together with “collectiv- 
ism” and “totalitarianism,” more or less interchange- 
ably, and with the same degree of opprobrium. 


Fascism No Child of Socialism 


In an obvious falsification of historical fact, Dr. 
Hayek asserts that Fascism was fathered by German 
socialist thought and practice of the past seventy-five 
years. One would think that Bismarck was but another 

name for Karl Marx; that the Kaiser was Lenin in 
disguise, and that Thyssen and the Krupps and the 
German Dye Trust were about to unleash the ungodly 
principle “from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need,” when Van Der Lubbe set fire 
to the Reichstag. 

Central economic planning would make slaves of 
us all, says Dr. Hayek. It would dictate everything 
from use of resources to individual choice of occupa- 
tion. It would deprive man of his personal liberties. 
Following Dr. Hayek, it would appear that under such 
a “socialistic” experiment as the Rural Electrification 
Administration every country swain may be compelled 
to court his heart’s desire under an electric light. 

The choice, according to him, is between authoritar- 
ian regimentation and perfect competition; there is no 
ground for democratic planning. The perfect competi- 
tion envisaged by Dr. Hayek has never existed. Free 
private enterprise never permitted it to exist. As Adam 
Smith put it in 1776 in his book The Wealth of Nations, 
page 119, when industrial capitalism was still in 
swaddling clothes and struggling to free itself from the 
fetters of decaying feudalism: “People of the same trade 
seldom meet together, even for merriment and diver- 
sion, but the conversation ends in a conspiracy against 
the government, or in some contrivance to raise prices.” 

Dr. Hayek admits that the working of an utterly 
free economy does not always or uniformly bring the 
happiest results to all the people; and there are the 
exigencies of earthquakes and floods! To such as may 
fall victims to the struggle for existence or to “acts of 
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God” he would extend “a given minimum of sustenance 

. sufficient to preserve health and the capacity to 
work.” Even so, says he, the question should be seri- 
ously raised “whether those who thus rely on the com- 
munity should indefinitely enjoy all the same liberties 


as the rest”! 
An Expanded Theory 


He revives the defunct Wages-Fund theory* as an 
argument against protecting “certainty of a given 
income.” If, says he, such an income is provided for: 
some, it becomes a privilege at the expense of others 
whose security is thereby necessarily diminished. He 
holds restrictions on. the freedom of entry into a trade 
(meaning trade unions) as a major cause of mass 
unemployment of the last decades. Economists will 
be glad at last to learn what contributes so largely to 
the making of business cycles! 

Dr. Hayek would permit even less planning on an 
international scale. It is now generally admitted that 
prosperity in the postwar period in any one country 
will not be possible without prosperity in all the others. 
That would require raising the standard of living in 
the poorer ones. An international planning body might, 
therefore, suggest the enactment of, say, minimum wage 
legislation for the worker in the poorer countries both 
as a means of increasing his purchasing power and as a 
protection for the higher wages in the richer countries. 
That, says Dr. Hayek, would be morally wrong. It 
would deprive such a worker of his “only chances to 
better his conditions by overcoming natural disadvan- 
tages by working at wages lower than his fellows in 
other countries. .. .”’ [Our italics.] 

Finally, international planning must have, as a 
precondition, stable and lasting world peace. Dr. 
Hayek, however, insists that any international agency 
that might be set up must be exclusive. It might be 
composed of, say, the British Empire and the nations 
of western Europe and “probably the United States”; 
that is, of countries “similar in their civilization, out- 
look and standards.” True, the formation-of such blocs 
might become a war potential. But, says Dr. Hayek, 
“while we must aim at preventing future wars as much 
as possible, we must not believe that we can at one 
stroke create a permanent organization which will 
make war in any part of the world entirely impossible. 
... As it is true with respect to other great evils, the 
measures by which war might be made altogether im- 
possible for the future may well be worse than even 
war itself.” [Our italics]. . 

Thus does Dr. Hayek place World War III on the 
agenda of the day, even while the United Nations are 
meeting at San Francisco to write a charter of peace. 


*The exploded notion that for any given production period the 
total wage bill is a fixed amount set aside from previous accumula- 
tions of capital. Therefore, if a trade union, for instance, were to 
succeed in enforcing an increase in wages for its members, less would 
be left in the “fund” for all other laborers. : 

The fact is that wages are not paid out of previous capital 
accumulations, but from current production. Wages of any group 
of workers can, therefore, be increased in proportion to its own out- 
put without jeopardy to any other workers. 


SOMETHING STRONGER THAN HITLER 


By WILLIAM I. NICHOLS 


T the invitation of General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

A a group of American editors visited France, 

Belgium and Germany just as the war was com- 

ing to a close. Ours was a unique opportunity to 

observe the chaos that the Germans brought to Europe 
and—ultimately—brought down upon themselves. 

From our plane we looked down on shattered cities. 
We traveled along roads that were jammed with pitiful 
armies of “displaced persons”—ex-slave workers, ex- 
prisoners of war, ex-inmates of concentration camps. 
We spent hours in the concentration camps filled with 
the ghosts of men. We talked with the living and 
looked at the dead. 

As to conditions in the concentration camps, I shall 
not attempt any detailed description. You have 
already read the dispatches, and seen the newsreels. 
Take my word for it that anything you have seen is 
pale beside the experience of. seeing, touching, smelling 
the reality. 

By now we can accept the facts of what happened. 
The next job is to learn, indelibly, why it happened, 
and how we can make sure that it will never happen 
again. Putting together all the impressions of our 
journey, this picture emerges simple and clear. 

Every nation has its leaders and its followers. In 
Germany there were once some good leaders, but under 
Hitler they were systematically destroyed. In their 
place Hitler installed as leaders a group of criminals 
and gangsters. Under their leadership, the followers— 
the German people—were systematically corrupted by 
the new, obscene Nazi philosophy. There is no doubt 
that most of the German people became willing fol- 
lowers of the Nazi leaders, and shared in their moral 
degeneration. The things we saw at Dachau and 
Buchenwald were the inevitable result of such a process. 

It was also in Dachau, most terrible of all Hitler’s 
concentration camps, that we found the answer. It 
was there we met Peter van Gestel. Let me retell his 
story so that you may share in the experience of know- 
ing him. To us it was like meeting one of the saints 
or martyrs of ancient times. 

Van Gestel, a Dutch clergyman, had been sent to 
Dachau three years before because he dared denounce 
the Nazis from his pulpit. Those three years had left 
harsh marks on him. How could it be otherwise when 
men were herded together five on a shelf in a 
stifling barracks, routed out in the rain and mud at 
four in the morning, given two slices of bread, then 
marched out into the fields to work until it was dark? 
His big frame was gaunt, his clothes threadbare; but 
you could see that he had worked to keep the good 
Dutch cloth tidy and clean. As he talked about his 
life in camp his voice was calm, almost gentle. When 
he spoke of the Nazis there was no hatred, just a kind 
of pity and compassion. 
< “They made it hard for us priests and ministers,” 

he said. “The work was bad, very bad. The food was 


meager, and there were long hours each day when we 
were not allowed to talk to each other.” 

We told him that we had come to investigate Ger- 
man atrocities. 

“I think I can tell you something about that,” he 
said very quietly. “You see they used us for experi- 
ments. Medical experiments.” 

He took out a little black notebook. 

“T have kept a record,” he said. 

“During my three years, we had here 1,483 priests 
and ministers of all denominations. Many are gone 
now. Of our number 118 were used for experiments 
in malaria. They were inoculated with -the disease. 
Only three died, but the rest still have recurrent. 
attacks, and they suffer terribly. 

“They also used us for experiments with phlegmon. 
They infected 40 with that and 15 died. 

“Then they had tests for immersion. That was to 
see how long German fliers could survive if they were 
shot down at sea. So they gave our people various. 
diets and put them in cold water. When some died 
they tried other combinations.” 

Then van Gestel smiled. “But there were some 
compensations. After Easter, 1943, we were allowed 


to hold our own religious services. We even made our 
own chapel.” 

He pointed to a corner of the barracks where several 
shabby forms were kneeling before an altar, while 
others sat around a table reading their Testaments. 

As we were leaving I said, “The Nazis tried hard to 

(Continued on page 270) 


Members of the editors’ group interview a Polish pris- 
oner in an improvised hospital at the Buchenwald con- 
centration camp, left to right: Mr. Norman Chandler, 
publisher, “Los Angeles Times”; Mr. William I. Nichols, 
editor, “This Week” magazine; Mr. Julius Ochs Adler, 
vice-president and general manager, “New York Times.” 
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THOREAU’S GROWTH AT WALDEN — 


By RAYMOND ADAMS 


“Thoreau’s growth at Walden” is 
one of a three-part series in connection 
with the centennial of Thoreau’s go- 
ing to Walden Pond. In January, on 
the Cooper Union Forum in New York 
City, Professor Adams related the 
Walden experiment to present-day . 
materialism. In March, as the first of 
the Faculty Lectures in Humanities 
at the University of North Carolina, 
he related Thoreau to the frontier life 
of 1845. 


neighbors because they were abed and asleep by 

ten o’clock at night. He thought that in order 
to know all the truth about Concord and about nature 
one should observe things in all kinds of weather and 
at all times of day and night. Thoreau had a good 
standard of completeness about what he did, an inde- 
fatigable quality coupled with patience that made him 
a true naturalist. Leaves did not grow too slowly for 
him to watch their growth; and the return of warmth 
at the latter end of winter was not so imperceptible 
but that he perceived it. If nature and growth con- 
tinued through the night or changed their tempo then, 
he wanted to know it firsthand. As he grew older he 
was abroad more often at night. There was one mem- 
orable night when he was not abroad but when he was 
awake in the town jail and listened to all the un- 
familiar night sounds in the center of the village 
through the grating. Even that night the sounds 
attracted him. Indeed, it was often the sounds of the 
village or of the countryside that made night attractive 
to Thoreau. He said in his essay “Night and Moon- 
light” the darkness that cut down his vision seemed 
to sharpen his senses of smell and hearing. 

Indeed, Thoreau became enamored of sounds and 
devoted long passages to them in his book A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers and a whole chap- 
ter on “Sounds” in his second book Walden. He shows 
throughout all the volumes of his writings a preference 
for night sounds. Night sounds were more isolated in 
the darkness; and they came from greater distances 
and seemed to arouse more imagination. Thoreau as 
he writes about them says more than once that they 
and the darkness around them usher in brooding and 
higher thoughts that are related to mystical insight 
and the searching of one’s soul. 

It is now a hundred years since Thoreau took up his 
abode at Walden Pond in July, 1845. As we think 
about the significance of that two-year sojourn and the 
1854 book called Walden, we should not forget the 
large place that mystical insight had in the events that 
link Henry Thoreau so completely with Walden Pond. 
We would be reminded of this by the consecutive 
chapters “Sounds” and “Solitude” if by nothing more. 
There were three reasons why Thoreau went to live at 
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J vcien THOREAU felt sorry for his Concord 


Walden Pond, and one of them is distinctly mystical 
and religious. 

Of course, he went in order to conduct an experi- 
ment in economy. Everyone knows that about 
Thoreau. In an experimental rather than practical 
way he wanted to find out how little materialism might 
be necessary to live life without losing its human values. 
He found out that modern life was too demanding and 
that it was possible to have a broad margin of leisure 
if one would bring things under control. This one of 
the three reasons for going to Walden is so well known 
that it needs nothing more than mentioning. The 
second reason is less appreciated. He built his cabin 
just as his classmate Stearns Wheeler had built a cabin 
on Sandy Pond and as Hawthorne built his tower at 
Wayside in Concord because he had some literary proj- 
ects that he wanted to push through to completion. 
Thoreau in the first years after college had thought to 
be a teacher. He might have gone on as a teacher had 
his brother John survived, but John died in 1842 of 
lockjaw and the partnership in educational enterprises 
that the brothers had planned was rudely interrupted. 
Meanwhile, the friendship of Henry Thoreau and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was maturing during the same years. 
Also the pages of that most transcendental magazine 
The Dial were open to Thoreau during the years 1840 
to 1844. By 1845 Thoreau had definitely decided on 
authorship. By that time also The Dial had ceased 
publication, and Thoreau began to plan bigger things 
than magazine articles. He built himself: a remote 
cabin so that, while he conducted his experiment in 
living, he could have solitude and quiet for both the 
writing of his first book and the gathering of materials 
for a second book which he also planned. 


The Values of Contemplation 


The third reason for going to Walden Pond is still 
less appreciated. Yet, since it relates to spiritual mat- 
ters and religion, it may interest us most. The eco- 
nomic experiment required isolation as does any experi- 
ment. The authorship also required isolation; but the 
spiritual adjustment for which Thoreau went to the 
pond required an even greater measure of isolation that 
he might find the fruits of solitude and the values of 
contemplation. When a man seeks the society of him- 
self, comes to grips with problems of his own faith, and 
settles the matter for himself, he is doing something 
that Unitarians can understand. 

Thoreau’s life had been desolated in the years just 
before his going to Walden, and the going there was 
to find some way to fill the void. He went, as he said, 
using Oriental figurative language, to seek a lost horse 
and hound and turtledove. The great losses had not 
come in that order, for it was the turtledove loss that 
came early. This is a reference, rather obviously, to 


Thoreau’s one great disappointment in love, his hope- 
less, deep affection for Ellen Sewall. The story is pretty 
well known now. A distant kinsman of Ellen’s, 
Thomas M. Raysor, wrote an authoritative account of 
it in 1926 (“The Love Story of Thoreau,” Studies in 
Philology, October, 1926) and Henry Seidel Canby told 
the story again in his biography Thoreaw in 1939. 
Thoreau does not seem to have renounced his love 
because his brother also loved Ellen, though that has 
been suggested. But he lost Ellen; and the loss cut to 
the quick a soul that, like Emily Dickinson’s, could 
be warmed but once by that fire. One can read about 
it only in the great silences Thoreau left in his journal, 
for this time he did not write about his loss. Holding 
the loss within him, “a grief without a pang,” brought 
at last the need for honest adjustment to the fact. He 
took that problem with him to Walden. 


He also took the other loss, represented by the 
hound. It seems strange that separation from a small 
boy, Edmund Quincy Sewall, brother of Ellen, should 
have affected Henry Thoreau almost as deeply as the 
loss of Ellen did. Yet it is undoubtedly true that the 
loss of Edmund when he left Concord with the Sewalls 
ranked alongside the obviously piercing loss of Ellen 
herself. Thoreau expressed -his sense of loss this time. 
His poem “Sympathy” beginning “Lately, alas, I knew 
a gentle boy” is surely a reference to the boy and 
not, as has been said so often, an allegorical reference 
to Ellen. There is other evidence, but that it was 
written earlier in 1839 than Thoreau knew Ellen is 
pretty conclusive. It is quite possible that by the 
time Thoreau referred to the loss of the hound and 
by the time he inserted the poem into the text of 
A Week he had merged with his earlier loss his sense 
of bereavement after the death of Emerson’s little son 
Waldo in 1842. At any rate, the death of Waldo Emer- 
son a fortnight after the death of John Thoreau deep- 
ened the emptiness that had come to young Henry 
Thoreau. 

It was the loss of his beloved brother John, the 
strength of his life represented by the lost horse of the 
trilogy, that finally sent Henry to Walden Pond to 
adjust his faith. There is not in all literary history 
another case of as close sympathy between brothers. 
John, the elder, had been the positive force. Henry 
watched John die; and then for a month afterward he 
suffered sympathetically the symptoms and the pains 
of lockjaw. He expressed his loss this time, too, but 
not so soon and not so obviously. A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers, written three or four 
years later at Walden Pond, was Henry’s elegy and 
tribute to John. John’s death is not mentioned. Henry 
wrote about one episode of their life together, gathered 
in the best passages from his journal, and laid his first 
book on the altar of that memory. Before he was 
twenty-five years old, Henry Thoreau had met all 
the great disappointments of his life. These things 
shook him. He had not recovered by the spring of 
1845. And so, in order to experiment in self-support, 
in order to write a book, and (perhaps most of all) in 
order to think his way through his disappointments 
to a satisfying faith, he went to the quiet of Walden 
™ Pond. ‘ 


That Thoreau went to Walden Pond in search of 
solitude and quiet that would be broken only by 
nature’s companionship and voices is well known. That 
he went to escape interruption is also well known; but 
how he used these values is less well known. Yet the 
record is fairly clear. In the book that he wrote at the 
pond about his 1839 odyssey and in the later book that 
told the story of his life at the pond, it is clear that 
an oriental use of contemplation was part of his pro- 
gram there. Some mornings he read the Vedas. Some 
nights he read the stars. He believed his soul drank 
inspiration through the night and that he awoke in 
the morning inspired, refreshed, and with a greater 
expectation than he had known yesterday. He says 
he sat half a day at a time lost in contemplation. 
Revery occupied a great share of his time. Moonlight 
was not impractical moonshine to him but a light that 
lit up the mystical recesses of his mind. The contem- 
plative life has hardly had a better exemplar in 
America than Henry Thoreau at Walden Pond. 


Not a Conventional Transcendentalist 


To what end was this mysticism? Of course, it was 
to the end of much mysticism, the establishment of an ° 
adequate faith and philosophy of life that would take 
into account the voids that had been left when earlier 
faith had met some of the serious issues of life. Early 
in Walden Thoreau remarks that men seem to have 
arrived at their idea of God and the uses of religion a 
bit too hastily, and that he means to go about that 
thinking more deliberately. The last half dozen para- 
graphs of.the book reach a climax of mystical optimism 
and hopefulness. Transcendentalism alone would have 
encouraged Thoreau in this approach, for it had become 
a kind of cult and Thoreau thought of himself as a 
disciple of it. At least he identified himself with it as 
a cult more than he identified himself with any other 
church or cult. But it seems certain that he was not 
indulging in intuitive moments for the sake of being 
a conventional transcendentalist (if there were such a 
thing as a conventional transcendentalist). He was 
concerned as an individual in opening up the half of his 
nature that lay below the surface of ordinary living like 
a sky to which men too seldom lifted their eyes. 
Thoreau was not, at Walden, practicing a cult; he was 
searching his own soul. He had some very definite 
problems that needed to be taken into account in his 
philosophy of life. He needed to regulate his faith so 
that his disappointments would not turn his whole life 
into disappointment. Most of all, he had to come to 
terms with himself after the loss of his brother, for that 
was his great loss that outweighed the losses of Edmund 
and Ellen Sewall and Waldo Emerson. 

Between the intervals of contemplation he carried 
out another objective: the experiment in living with a 
minimum of concern about the means of living and a 
maximum concern about the ends to which life and 
society should be directed. Walden is woven alter- 
nately through the book with a warp of mystical con- 
templation and a woof of economic experimentation. 
As in a fabric, the woof is more evident. Inasmuch as 
the book commented on American society and the com- 
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mercial enreies that have prevailed ever since, Walden 
has been understood and has grown in reputation as a 
commentary on the shortcomings of materialism. 
Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of Americans who them- 
selves have wanted to declare their independence but 
who found that they had too many hostages to fortune 
have hailed with delight this declaration of one man’s 
independence. After Thoreau did it, we at least know 
that it can be done. So it has been a heartening book, 
and most of the time, that has been the phase of the 
Walden Pond experience that has been known. 

We have tended to link-A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers with the 1839 voyage rather than 
with the years 1845 and 1846. That book becomes more 
meaningful as soon as we tie it into the period of its 
composition, when Thoreau was at Walden Pond. Then 
it becomes not only an Odyssey but a Lycidas also. 
The younger brother poured out his love for the other 
in this book, but he did it with so much restraint and 
so much abnegation that the wayfaring reader might 
never know it as an elegy at all. It can be read as a 
series of essays in varying mood strung together on the 
slight thread of a summer’s holiday voyage. It is 
better read as a product of two years at Walden, 
whither Thoreau had gone because his companion of 
- the voyage had died and left a great area of his life 
desolate. 

Still more, the shrewd comment on society and its 
ills in Walden and the interest in how Thoreau made 
his living while he was at the pond, gives that book an 
interest akin to that of Robinson Crusoe. One can 
easily overlook the fact that, unlike Robinson Crusoe, 
Thoreau grew inwardly during his adventure in soli- 
tude. He went to the pond with a good deal of 
skepticism, to see if life were as bad as had been 
supposed. As one reads his account of the two years 
there and comes to the rich concluding chapter of 
Walden, he must be struck by the growth Thoreau 
experienced. Now all-is hope, perfection is not impos- 
sible, betterment is sure. 

For most of us the realignment of material values 
and the putting of first things first in our getting and 
spending will be the chief value of Walden. But for 
Thoreau the achievement of contentment and inner 
peace through solitude and contemplation must have 
been the truly great product of his sojourn at the pond 
a century ago. We can share his spiritual growth some- 
what through his book and so learn how our own spirits 
may grow. We can share it more easily in this book 
than in most, for it is the peculiar charm of Thoreau as 
an author that he conveys to the reader the enthu- 
siasms and the emotions that he himself felt. If he 
described the unrolling of a leaf in springtime, we see 
it unroll.. If the ice on Walden Pond is runneled some 
morning, he tells about it as if he were the discoverer 
of thawing and transfers his mood so completely that 
the reader too has the sense of discovery. So in Walden 
he conveys to our own souls some of the growth that 
his soul experienced. The book has become one of the 
world’s bibles on several counts, but on none more than 
on the authentic count of its being at once the record 
and the agent of spiritual growth. 
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PEACE IN OUR TIME 


Minister: Mindful of sages and prophets of all ages, 
who have dreamed the holy dream of peace; 

Congregation: Mindful of all those of our brothers 
who have known privations and have died that this 
dream might become reality; 

Minster: Remembering the untold suffering that 
this war, even now, is spreading over all the earth, 

Congregation: And shuddering at the mere thought 
of what another, more ferocious conflict would cost in 
terms of blood and grief and pain, we are determined 
that there must come a lasting peace, and that it must 
come now. p 

Minister: As young people, with our fountains of 
faith and effort yet untapped; 

Congregation: As young people, moreover, who are 
followers of a liberal religion, claiming to know the path 
to the Kingdom of Heaven on earth; we are conscious 
of our special responsibility to achieve this peace. 


Minister: Now, therefore, we are filled with a sense 
of urgency that the present attempt at bringing uni- 
versal peace to men must not fail. Knowing that- 
success in making our world a fit place to inhabit, or 
failure too horrible to contemplate, will depend on us, 
we dedicate ourselves to our appointed task. 

We pledge unswerving devotion to the fulfillment 
of the greatest promise of our day; the building of a 
just and lasting peace. To this end we will live and 
labor, fight and never cease, till at the last breath of 
our mortal life, when we hand on the torch to genera- 
tions yet to come, we may say without self-reproach or 
cynical evasion: Thus we have lived, this we have 
achieved—a peace, not perfect, but acceptable in the 
sight of men and God. To this great task we dedicate 
our lives, everything that we have, and everything that 
we are. God helping us, we can do no other. 


This responsive reading, taken from the first prize young people’s 
service of worship, was prepared by the Simons Guild of All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian), New York City. The news story appears on 
page 284 of this issue. 


SOMETHING STRONGER THAN HITLER 
(Continued from page 267) 


break you, but they did not succeed. Can you tell 
me why?” 

He smiled again, “It was very simple,” he said. 
“You see we had something the Nazis couldn’t destroy. 
We believed in God, and we believed in each other, 
and that kept us free.” 

In those few words, I believe, lies ris answer to 
the ghastly drama that has been enacted in Europe. 
Systematically the Nazis have caused moral and spirit- 
ual values to be corroded and destroyed. But still there 
are Peter van Gestels who survive. In them lies the 
force—a moral and a spiritual force—that must 
spread, and reclaim the world. 


An Indisnenstalle Book 


W wate: the next six months I hope that every 


Unitarian minister will own a copy of the first 

volume of Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur’s monu- 
mental History of Unitarianism which has just been 
published by the Harvard University Press. Here is a 
truly indispensable book for every parish minister in 
our fellowship, and for every teacher who is responsible 
for providing our people with a real understanding of 
our heritage as Unitarians. 

For the first time we now have a thoroughly trust- 
worthy account of the beginnings of our faith in 
Europe, without which one cannot understand the full 
significance of the later developments in England and 
America. A second volume, starting with the story 
of Unitarianism in Transylvania, will be published in 
the near future, but only those who have mastered this 
first volume will be prepared’ to grasp the meaning of 
the later chapters in one of the most heroic and fas- 
cinating chronicles in all of religious history. When the 
work is completed, Unitarians will be provided with a 
record that will stir their sense of pride and reinforce 
their loyalty as nothing else could. 

Of the scholarship that lies behind this book, others 
more competent to speak on that subject will write in 
due course. Suffice it to say now that one doesn’t need 
to be an expert to recognize the plain evidence of 
Dr. Wilbur’s amazing industry as a research student 
and his unique equipment to explore this field with 
authoritative and persuasive skill. He is a great 
scholar. He has devoted a lifetime to this project. 
The result is a volume that will bring credit and honor 
to every Unitarian. It is a definitive piece of work, and 
its value is enduring. 


Acknowledging a Debt 


Dr. Wilbur would be the first to ask that the 
denomination should give full recognition to the part 
that has been played by the Board of Trustees of the 
Starr King School for the Ministry in making possible 
the writing and the publication of this book. Works of 
this kind never fall within the “best seller” category, 
and it is always necessary to provide a substantial 
subsidy if such a book is ever to be published. By far 
the largest item in this instance was a generous grant 
from the theological school in which for many years 
Dr. Wilbur was both teacher and administrator; and 
the whole Unitarian fellowship is permanently indebted 
to these farsighted and generous trustees. To a group 
of individuals, also, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
who made personal gifts to ensure the publication of 
Dr. Wilbur’s book, we all owe a debt of gratitude. 

But what we owe to the Starr King School is much 


more than financial assistance in meeting the actual 
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Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur is the leading 
authority on Unitarian history. After 
graduating from the University of Ver- 
mont and Harvard Divinity School, he 
served Unitarian churches in Portland, 
Oregon, and Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
and in 1904 organized the Pacific Unitar- 
tan School for the Ministry (now the 
Starr King School for the Ministry) in 

Berkeley, California. 


cost of publication. From the day when the Pacific 
School for the Unitarian Ministry was founded, it has 
held in esteem ideals of rigorous and creative scholar- 
ship. In this, Dr. Wilbur was both leader and bene- 
ficiary. He held the standards unyieldingly high, and 
in turn he profited in his own work by the atmosphere 
of respect for scholarship he had himself so largely 
created. His History of Unitarianism is the best proof 
of the quality of the school’s scholarship, as it is of his. 


What You Can Do 
I began by saying that I hoped every Unitarian 


minister would own this book within a period of six 


months, and I used the word “own” advisedly. This is 
not a book to get out of the public library and read in 
the course of a couple of weeks. It is a book to have in 
one’s permanent collection, a book to “read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest.” It isn’t easy reading, but 
it repays slow. and patient study. Of course it should 
be in every public library, and in the library of every 
liberal school and church; but if it is to serve its full 
purpose it must be in the private library of every- 
Unitarian parson, so that he may easily turn to it at 
frequent intervals. 

How can it get there? It costs six dollars, and that 
price is a real barrier for many of us, but this is the 
kind of book that offers to loyal and devoted 
parishioners a chance to show their regard for their 
minister by giving him a present he will value greatly. 
I mentioned six months in order to include Christ- 
mas; but there’s a long summer just beginning now, 
and your minister might well include this book on his. 
list of summer reading if you will act quickly! 

He is not the only one who will benefit from such. 
a gift. As he reads these pages that tell the brave. 
story of his spiritual ancestors, he will gain fresh 
insight into the validity of our Unitarian faith in man’s 
dignity and worth. He will hold his head higher and 
walk with more pride. And when he returns from his 
vacation he will preach with new power and confidence} 
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SERVICE 


American Youth for Euronean Youth 


Marie is a little French girl who has lived through 
the defeat of her native country, the horrible occupa- 
tion of the Nazis, the invasion and the war of liberation. 
Today she is starting to school again for the first time 
in more than two years. 

She still has only clumsy sabots for shoes but her 
dress is obviously from America, given to her during a 
clothing distribution in her town not long ago. Even 
' the pretty dress is not the reason why Marie is smiling 
so happily as she goes to school this morning. 

It is the box that she is carrying under her arm that 
has given her the crowning pleasure in her new life as 
a free and happy schoolgirl. It is a wonderful school 
box that has several real pencils and even a colored 
crayon or so and some white writing paper and a pen— 
lovely prewar schoo! materials that Marie can just 
remember being once a part of her everyday life. 

All these wonderful things came to Marie from 
America in a handsome box, a real treasure box with 
a picture of a marvelous, unscathed American city 
pasted on its cover. Inside, the name of the sender is 
written to prove that Marie has a real friend, a per- 
sonal friend of her own in America who is glad that 
she can now go back to school and who wants to share 
with her the plentiful school supplies that lucky Ameri- 
can children still have. Marie is no longer just another 
war victim; she is the friend of a generous young 
American. 

This fall, as the young people in many of our Unitar- 
ian parishes are getting ready to go back to school, they 
will be preparing a school kit not only for themselves 
but also for some boy or girl like Marie in Europe who 
otherwise would have to start school empty-handed. 

The Unitarian Service Committee has obtained per- 
mission from the President’s War Relief Control Board 
to make collections in this country of some of the many 
implements needed in Europe if the victims of total 
war are to be in a position to help themselves. Garden 
implements, tools, sewing kits and toilet kits are being 
collected and shipped through the facilities of the 
Unitarian Collection Warehouse in New York City 
from which the thousands of pounds of clothing col- 
lected by Unitarians are already being sent. 

Through the educational kits, so needed by the 
children in countries where even paper and pencils are 
virtually nonexistent, the Unitarian Service Committee 
saw a chance for young people in America to give more 
than material aid. Every relief worker knows the im- 
portance of sympathy, understanding, friendship—the 
tremendous lift of morale that comes when war victims 
establish contacts with the outside world. 

The preparation of such school kits gives factual 
outlet for the expression of good will between American 
youth and European youth. Participation in this 
project will show our own young people how the simple 
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everyday things they take for granted become precious 
rarities in a war-torn world, and it gives them a chance 
to really share with less fortunate boys and girls. The 
kits will also establish personal contact and under- 
standing between the world’s youth. 

To mobilize the youth in this country to help youth 
overseas, the Service Committee in co-operation with 
the Division of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association is planning this fall to present 
to our Unitarian church schools a program whereby 
this sharing and helping becomes part of the church- 
school curriculum. The school kits project has already 
been presented to certain private schools in the eastern 
area by Mr. Ernest Papanek, in charge of Children’s 
Projects for the Service Committee. It was this stu- 
dents’ committee that thought of using regular over- 
seas boxes and of decorating each one so that it would 
be a real treasure chest, like the one Marie is carrying. 


Dr. foy Arrives in Italy 


Dr. Charles R. Joy, Executive Director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, is now in Italy. Dr. Joy 
went to Italy to act as executive officer for the Medical 
Mission sponsored by the Service Committee and the 
Congregational Christian Service Committee working 
under the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration for the relief of starvation. 

Dr. Joy landed in Naples on May 26 and left shortly 
thereafter for Rome to establish a central headquarters 
for the mission. In his first letter to the committee, 
Dr. Joy writes: 

“At Naples I found Dr. Elmer L. Sevringhaus, 
Co-director of the Medical Mission, and Dr. Isaac 
Schour, Dental Research Director, and had a good 
evening with them. Dr. Sevringhaus has been working 
on the preparations for almost two months and has 
done a magnificent job. . . 

“T have just come back from a day at Fondi, about 


Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, Executive Di- 
rector of the Uni- 
tartan Service 
Committee, now 
in Italy, acting as 
executive officer 
for the Medical 
Nutritional Mis- 
sion. Before his 
return, Dr. Joy 
will confer with our 
representatives all 
over Europe. 
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eighty miles south of Rome on the road to Naples 
where the first epidemiological study is now under 
way.” This study officially opened on May 21 at the 
-Fondi Hospital and has already examined seventeen 
hundred undernourished men, women and children. 

Dr. Joy states further: “Naples has been chosen for 
the next extensive study to begin Tuesday, June 5, 
because of the splendid hospital facilities there, willing 
co-operation on the part of the medical men and need 
of the population.” 

While in Europe, Dr. Joy will also confer with 
Mr. Noel Field, our director for western Europe. 
He will then personally visit our medical clinic in 
Marseilles, possibly in company with Dr. Sevringhaus, 
and will also inspect our headquarters and workrooms 
in Paris. 


A Mederu Greek Odyssey 


The following letter is from one of the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s six representatives now serving 
with the U.N.R.R.A. Miss Lily Wolf writes: 

“We are enroute back to Cairo after delivering the 
first fifteen hundred Greek islanders to their homes. 
It has been a memorable trip and most of the long 
frustration of waiting and preparation has faded into 
the background. I was welfare officer on this first 
convoy which has proved a difficult but gratifying 
experience. 

“Farmers, fishermen and civil servants headed the 
list for repatriation at the request of the Greek Govern- 
ment, as they are most needed to put the islands back 
on their feet. Family units were kept together. 

“Starvation, not bullets, had driven many of these 
people from their native islands. They mark the first 
of millions who will soon see their homes, or the sites 
of their homes, for the first time in years. Ex-army 
topees on their heads, dyed and tailored blankets as 
clothing, a bundle and a bag as their only worldly 
goods—yet these peoples of the islands were happy 
because they were going home. 

“We reported at Moses Wells Camp (just outside 
Cairo) on March 26, since movement was scheduled 
for April 3. There were fifteen hundred refugees from 
Ikaria, Samos and Chios to be readied for repatriation. 
That meant moving them to an assembly camp, giving 
them physical check-ups, completing inoculations, dis- 
tributing clothing, assembling heavy baggage, and 
carrying through the thousand and one details, 
domestic and legal, incidental upon tearing up roots in 
one place and putting them down elsewhere. 

“One of our first tasks was to conduct an election 
of island leaders and to select group leaders who would 


be in charge of several tents numbering about fifty ~ 


individuals each. This was quite an experience, for 
unlike the Yugoslavs, the Greek group had not oper- 
‘ated through a Central Committee. 

“We held the election with specially prepared bal- 
lots and biscuit or petrol tins serving as ballot boxes. 
An interpreter from the Administration Office served 
as helper, plus an island representative as watcher. 

“Ballots were issued by checking the camp identity 


UNIO 
Unitarian Service Committee representatives are helping 
in the repatriation of refugees that is going on all over 

Europe today. 


card, anyone over eighteen being eligible to vote, in- 
cluding the women. This was a novel experience 
because Greek women do not have an important role 
in the social structure. Many men brought their wives’ 
or womenfolks’ cards and calmly expected to mark 
their ballots. We explained carefully that each person 
must mark his or her own ballot, irrespective of sex, 
or else forfeit the right to vote. Practically everyone 
voted and we had remarkably few mismarked ballots. 

“The clothing distribution provided some problems 
too. In our unimaginative western fashion, we had 
scheduled women and children first, men last. The 
poor males felt quite injured until we explained that 
it was no reflection upon their masculine position, but 
administratively simpler for us to give out clothing 
in that way, because the men had had clothing issues 
previously and it was more complicated to fit the 
women and children. 

“Dr. Holt (another Unitarian Service Committee 
representative with U.N.R.R.A.) a nurse and I shep- 
herded 588 Chios refugees to the boat at Port Said. 
Movement began at 4 a.m. by lantern light, but we 
finished loading in the sudden desert dawn. Our detail 
was fed at the Port before embarking and loaded into 
their cabins. They carried their bedding and slept, as 
best they could, on tables, floors and in hammocks. 
A section of the galley was allotted to the refugees 
and they selected a cooking and hygiene crew, two 
issues of food rations were distributed, and we set sail. 

“The refugees were welcomed back with joy but not 
too much celebration; but the leaders expressed both 
gratitude and satisfaction at their repatriation and we 
received several touching testimonials. They were 
delighted to come home even to face new adversities 
and we were happy to be the instruments of this joy. 

“We have, for our part, learned much that we will 
be able to use on our next pilgrimage a week hence, 
so when we complete our official reports, we will have 
completed chapter one of -this odyssey.” 
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Practical Christianity 
By Cart Heats Koprr. 


Personal Crisis. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


We have read this book with growing 
interest and appreciation. The minis- 
ter of the Mount Vernon Church in 
Boston, Massachusetts, has done some- 
thing as unique as it is imperative. His 
successive chapters cover the entire range 
of human life, from the cradle to the 
grave. These sermons (for such we take 
them to be) beginning with several well- 
chosen texts and ending with an original 
prayer, consist of practical advice on 
how to deal with universal problems of 
personal living, which the average man 
or woman finds himself compelled to 
face. 

The author states facts. He never 
pulls his punches. His analysis of exist- 
ing conditions is often refreshingly can- 
did. His customary point of view is 
that of the prophet and social reformer, 
but always controlled and inspired by a 
religious faith, sincere, positive and defi- 
nitely progressive. 

This is an excellent book to put into 
the hands of young people contemplating 
marriage. We also recommend it as a 
work admirably adapted to serve as a 
textbook for young people’s discussion 
groups in, or outside, the church. 

A. R. H. 


Timely 

Conscience and Society: A Study of the 
Psychological Prerequisites of Law and 
Order. By Ranyarp West. New York: 
Emerson Books, Inc. $3.00. 


A thoroughgoing study of the social 
and psychological origins of conscience, 
and the relation of the individual to 
society. An historical survey useful for 
reference. The author discusses the 
philosophies of Hobbes, Locke and Rous- 
seau, human government as viewed 
through the ages, various psychological 
theories of human nature, and the ac- 
tual behavior of man. He goes on to 
discuss social organization as repre- 
sented by present international law, and 
finally the manipulation of world forces 
to attain world law, and the social 
origin of conscience. 

This reviewer found Chapter IV, “The 
Actual Behaviour of Man,” the most 
fruitful book. “It is by collecting and 
not selecting that we shall best under- 
stand human nature. . . Whenever we 
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allow ourselves to select human qualities 
for appraisal we are certain to select 
with prejudice.” It is well to recognize 
this fact. The author has succeeded 
admirably in making an impersonal and 
unbiased survey of the whole matter. 
This is, therefore, an admirable book 


for the busy reader who wishés to be. 


up to date. 

We desire an ideal society. The con- 
ditions, as stated in a closing paragraph 
are these: “. . . first set up your courts, 
and charge them well from the highest 
integrity our communities can produce. 
And first lay down your principles: No 
national sovereignty: People before 
states: Equality of race: Custodianship 
of backward peoples: All the aids to 
community that the economist, the 
politician can suggest. . . And place 


the conscience of the world behind its 


Total Society.” 
WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


Victorian Rebel 
Fiery Angel. By 
Bartu. Coral Gables, 
House. 


Fiery Angel retells the familiar story 
of the founder of modern nursing in a 
pleasant, flowing style well sprinkled 
with quotations. The greatest contribu- 
tion this little book makes, however, 
is not the story of Miss Nightingale’s 
dramatic and epoch-shaking adventure 
in the Crimea, but its emphasis on Miss 
Nightingale’s later life, when broken in 
health but not in spirit, she fought 


Ramona SAWYER 
Florida: Glade 


from her invalid’s bed for the nursing - 


profession, for better sanitary conditions 
in the British Army, for improved con- 
ditions in India, for the status of woman 
and many other needed reforms. 

The acclaim and adulation of a grate- 
ful England and the world did not 
swerve Miss Nightingale from her pur- 
poseful course. There was much to do. 
What she could not do herself because 
of her ill health or the fact that she 
was a woman, she inspired others to 
do. She drove them as well as herself 
to accomplish a Gargantuan task. 

Mrs. Barth portrays a woman of large 
interests, unwavering determination and 
an indomitable spirit. She shows 
how this wealthy, delicate Victorian 
woman became a rebel, an executive 
genius, a visionary and a religious liberal. 

Racuet STONEHAM 


Grave Warning 


The Plot Against the Peace: A Warning 
to the Nation. By Micuart Sayers and 
Ausert E. Kann. New York: Dial Press. 
$2.75. 


This book performs a public service for 
which all good citizens should be ever- 
lastingly grateful. It is, as the subtitle 
states, a warning, and a very grave one, 
but it is devoid of hysteria, emotionalism, 
or unsupported guessing. It is thor- 
oughly and brilliantly documented. The 
first question it poses to us is: Can we 


-Press. $2.00. 


learn from history? The deadly parallel 
between what the German general staff 
(that apparently indestructible and im- 
mortal entity) planned to accomplish 
and succeeded in accomplishing, before 
and after 1918, and what they have 
planned to do in the present historical 
period compels our most serious atten- 
tion. 

The section of the book dealing with 
German mass killings, death camps, slave 
labor and similar matters is no mere 
documentation for a war crimes com- 
mission, but an explanation of the rea- 
sons why these horrors took place, what 
the cold inexorable logic of the German 
High Command was in initiating them, 
and how all ranks of the Wehrmacht and 
the German people were involved in 
them—“according to plan.” This is ma- 
terial we have to know if we are to be 
able to evaluate how well or ill our va- 
rious commissions for handling German 
problems are doing their job. 

It would be well not to skip Part III, 
dealing with “Germany in America,” 
under the impression that we already 
know it all. We don’t; and there is much 
of which we need to remind ourselves 
continuously in these pages. Particu- 
larly I recommend to all a prayerful con- 
sideration of the chapter on “Peace 
Now.” 

Frances Putnam. 


Faith and Works 


Facts and Visions. By 
Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell. Edited by 
Henry Aaron Yeo- 
mans. Cambridge: 
Harvard University 


For almost a quarter of a century, Dr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon to successive classes 
graduating from Harvard. ‘These dis- 
courses, covering the space of time 
stretching from 1910 to 1933, have now 
been gathered into a single small vol- 
ume. They make interesting reading, 
not only as revelations of their author’s 
character, but as models of their kind. 

Brief, modest, direct, in some ways 
masterpieces of understatement, they 
have no little eloquence and power. Dr. 
Lowell was not a clergyman; here is a 
layman who, out of the treasures of his 
experience, talks frankly and unassum- 
ingly to a group of younger men about 
to plunge into the problems and tempta- 
tions of active life. Simply, with genuine 
sympathy, what he says amounts to a 
spiritual interpretation of current his- 
tory, at home and abroad. Especially 
moving are the homilies addressed to 
graduates during the momentous years 
of World War I, but all are impressive. 
Not one but is valuable as an mepiae 
statement of American ideals. 


A. R. Hi 


The Living Word 

Experience Worketh Hope: Being Some 
Thoughts for A Troubled Day. By 
Artuur Joun Gossir. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


For many years, upon our shelves have 
stood three treasured volumes, entitled, 
From the Edge of the Crowd, The Gali- 
lean Accent, The Hero in Thy Soul. In 
these collections of sermons, we have 
found unfailing sources of inspiration 
and preaching at its best. Now, after 
a long time, their author, out of the 
fullness of his experience, brings out a 
fourth book, which equals, even sur- 
passes, its predecessors. Here is the 
same warm sympathy for human fail- 
ings and sorrows, the same clear vision, 
indomitable faith, expressed in lan- 
guage simple, direct, vigorous, cultured, 
but never academic. . 

Dr. Gossip speaks with passion. His 
ministry is definitely a cure of souls. 
He speaks directly to the heart. At the 
same time, he interprets current history 
in terms of the living God. It is true 
that his theology is orthodox. After 
the fashion of his school of thought, he 
uses the words, God and Christ, inter- 
changeably, but so warm is his heart, 
‘so catholic his sympathies, so strong 
are his convictions, and his sermons are 
saturated with so much color and imag- 
ination, that even the adherents of the 
faith of reason will find them deeply 
moving. They are also a treasure house 
of apt quotations and striking illustra- 
tions. Dealing with personal problems 
common to everybody in these troubled 
days, preachers of every denomination 
can find in these discourses a challenge 
to their own homiletic skill, while to the 
layman they will bring the help he so 
sorely needs. A. i.e 


Lucid 


What Can One Believe? By Artuur W. 
Ousen. Toledo, Ohio: Published by the 
author. $1.00. 


What Can One Believe achieves that 
level of religious writing that so many 
aim to reach and so few attain. It is a 
lucid, unpretentious, but attractive book 
on the fundamentals of Unitarian 
thought in a twentieth-century world. 
Here is one busy parish minister’s answer 
book to the hundreds of inquiries re- 
ceived from men and women who have 
in all honesty closed the door of ortho- 
doxy behind them. How do Unitarians 
think of God, Jesus, the Bible, Fate, 
Prayer and Immortality? 

Mr. Olsen answers with the results of 
sound scholarship and common sense at 
his fingertips, but without a parade of 
learning of five-dollar words. Here is a 
long-needed primer for adults (and 
youth) who will never read Whitehead 
or Alexander or Engels, but who will 
read seventy-two pages of a Toledo min- 
ister’s sound reading of many philoso- 
phers, theologians and biblical scholars. 
~ Unless a parish minister intends to do 


this job of popularization himself, he 
would do well to stock his desk with fifty 
copies of What Can One Believe for gen- 
erous distribution to his newly arrived 
(or even old-time) refugees from the 
evangelical fold. 

The reviewer definitely missed a chap- 
ter on liberal religion as the molder of 
human solidarity; on religion, the source 
of community; and mutuality, the agent 
of life beyond individual integrity and 
fulfillment. This is implied but not 
brought into needed focus. 

S. H. F. 


Untrustworthy 


New Testament Commentary: From the 
Aramaic and the Ancient Eastern Cus- 
toms. By Grorcr M. Lamsa. Philadel- 
phia: A. J. Holman Co. $3.75. 


Mr. George M. Lamsa, a _ native 
Syrian, published a translation of the 
Gospels (indeed, of the whole New 
Testament) from the Oriental text, 
which he claimed to be older and more 
reliable than the Greek. Subsequently 
he published a commentary on the Gos- 
pels, Gospel Light, which was so favor- 
ably reviewed by The Christian Register 
that the review is quoted by the publish- 
ers on the jacket of this sequel. This 
new volume is a companion volume to 
the preceding, dealing with the other 
twenty-three books of the New Testa- 
ment, in some five hundred brief notes. 

Many of these notes repeat ~ what is 
told elsewhere in the Bible, or remind us 
of other obvious religious or historical 
truths. The original material is of very 
doubtful value. Mr. Lamsa’s sponsors 
are usually persons whose competence is 
not in linguistics; his own claims are 
based in part on his knowledge of the 
present Orient, and in part on his reli- 
ance on what scholars generally regard 
as an inferior and later translation of the 
New Testament, rather than a prior or 
superior text. Repeatedly, he reminds 
us of differences—that in the East or in 
antiquity men have used lots, that they 
have not used refrigeration to preserve 
meat, nor dark glasses against the sun- 
light, nor maps when setting out to 
travel like Abraham. That is all true 
enough. 

When his linguistic and ethnological 
presuppositions come into play he is a 
less certain guide, though he is described 
as an “ethnologist and Aramaic language 
expert.” The Eastern or Aramaic ver- 
sion which he often cites is apparently 
the Syriac. When the Greek differs from 
it the Greek is called a mistranslation. 
This is particularly true when it men- 
tions Greeks, since, according to Mr. 
Lamsa, in nearly every case these should 
be called Syrians or Aramaeans, and 
should be thought of as Semites. Fre- 
quently he identifies them with members 
of the lost ten tribes of Israel. The 
Ethiopian minister of finance (Acts 8:29) 
“spoke Amharic, a language akin to He- 
brew and Aramaic.” Mr. Lamsa believes 
there were no Greek converts when Paul 


wrote -(I Cor. 1:22-24) and that Paul 
did not preach to Greeks or Grecians in 
Jerusalem (Acts 9:29). In fact, he 
thinks Paul knew little Greek and did not 
write Greek (pp. 73, 160). The obscuri- 


‘ties in Paul’s letters (2 Pet. 3:16) are 


largely due to mistranslation into Greek. 
On the other hand he implies that Paul 
knew our four Gospels in Aramaic (p. 
437) and that even when he was a perse- 
cutor of Christians they had _ books 
which he burned. The cloak mentioned 
in 2 Tim. 4:13 is said to be a mistransla- 
tion for the case in which books and 
parchments were kept. 

Various other phrases in our Greek 
testament are freely called mistransla- 
tions, while others are explained as 
Aramaic idioms or proverbs. For the lat- 
ter even the Hellenistic phrase “kick 
against the pricks” is claimed (p. 67). 
Paul was a saddle maker, not a tent- 
maker (Acts 18:3); his Roman citizen- 
ship came to him simply because he was 
born in the Roman province of Cilicia 
(p. 122); his last journey to Jerusalem 
is that mentioned in Galatians (2:2-3), 
which letter was written by Paul from 
Rome and sent by Tychicus (p. 319), 
and the Titus there mentioned is Titus 
Justus, who is called simply Titus in the 
Eastern text of Acts 18:7 and is to be 
regarded as a man of Aramaean father 
and Jewish mother (p. 133). 

Further specimens of unsupported and 
improbable interpretation need hardly 
be quoted to warn the intelligent reader 
against this book. We expect such 
vagaries in the case of the Apocalypse 
where the wicked city is Constantinople 
and Gog and Magog are Mongolia and 
Manchuria (pp. 591 f., 605), but we 
hardly expect to find Laodicea in Pisidia 
(p. 403) or Colossae in Macedonia (p. 
377). Even our English vocabulary is 
enriched by neologisms like talismen 
(p. 138) for talismans. The frequent 
appeal to the Aramaic language and 
Eastern customs does not carry convic- 
tion in the context of so much that is 
dubious. Whatever else the book pur- 
ports to teach can be learned with more 
confidence from other sources. 

Henry J. CapBury 


Winged Words 


Hello, Man. By Kennetu L. Patron. 
Omaha, Neb.: Published by the author. 
$1.00. 


Mr. Patton has done us all a service 
by giving us a collection of poems, vig- 
orous and free both in feeling and ex- 
pression. His rhythms are strong, some- 
times a little rugged, always readable. 
With very little adaptation, many of the 
poems would make excellent responsive 
readings. There is a feeling for the 
sound-value of words, as well as their 
sense, which is refreshing. 

If you find Walt Whitman and Ed- 
ward Carpenter helpful, add Kenneth 
Patton to their company, for his spirit 
is close to theirs. 

Truman L. Hayes 
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OUR CHURCHES EAST AND WEST 


Toronto, ONTARIO. 
port of Rey. William P. Jenkins, minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregation of 
Toronto, shows a year of outstanding 
service in church and community. Mr. 
Jenkins has organized a young people’s 
group under the name Vanguard. He 
has gathered a Unitarian Fellowship fox 
Social Justice group that has sponsored 
a weekly Listeners’ Group of the Citi- 
zens’ Radio Forum and has presented 
speakers at three special evening services. 
He assisted in the organization of The 
University Humanist Club on the campus 
of Toronto University. This group of 
sixteen members is nonsectarian and 
liberal in outlook. Launching out im- 
mediately on a program of social action, 
it took up the problems of Japanese- 
Canadians, made a thorough study of 
them and on this basis sent letters to 
Parliament. : 

Under Mr. Jenkins’ leadership, the en- 
rollment of the church school has in- 
creased. Plans for the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the church 
are under way. Rev. A. Powell Davies, 
of Washington, D. C., will preach the 
anniversary sermon on November 18. 
The church is becoming better known 
and more of a force in the city. Mr. 
Jenkins has accepted every invitation to 
speak or participate in the programs of 
other groups. He has served as a mem- 
ber of the Downtown Ministers’ Commit- 
tee, and was appointed to the board 
of Moss Park-Yorkville Neighborhood 
Workers Association. As a member of 
the Association for Religious Liberty he 
has supported in various ways the cause 
of religious freedom in the schools. “The 
day has come when strangers have been 
found who know about the Unitarian 
Church in Toronto. We shall move into 
our second century as a church, resolved 
to exert an ever greater influence upon 
the thought and life of the city,” con- 
cludes the report. 


Tusa, Oxtanoma. Many improve- 
ments on the property of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church have been completed this 
year under the leadership of Rev. Rob- 
ert W. Sonen. When the church reopens 
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The annual re-. 


Chancel in San Jose, Calif., Before 


next fall the entire building from top to 
bottom, inside and out, will have been 
freshly decorated. The dining room has 
a new ceiling, new fluorescent lights, new - 
paint on the walls, Venetian blinds and 
a freshly sanded floor. The kitchen has 
new linoleum. The parlor has a new 
carpet, new drapes and newly uphol- 
stered furniture. 

The membership and attendance at 
Sunday morning services are increasing. 
steadily. The evening discussion groups 
begun this spring have had an average 
attendance of thirty-five people and have 
tended to last all evening! The United 
Unitarian Appeal was oversubscribed by 
30 per cent. One tenth of the debt to 
the American Unitarian Association has 
been paid off. 


Syracuse, New Yorx. World Order 
has been a major theme this year at May 
Memorial Church. During November 
Rev. Robert E. Romig, the minister, 
preached a series of sermons on prob- 
lems of world peace. The Laymen’s 
League sponsored a series of book reviews 
on major world issues open to the public. 
There was an average attendance of more 
than one hundred at these reviews. A 
forum to follow developments on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals and related 
issues, planned with a view to stimulat- 
ing neighborhood discussion groups, was 
initiated as an all-church project by the 
Women’s Alliance. This group, with an 
average attendance of twenty-five men 
and women, met before church from Jan- 
uary 7 on with the exception of three 
Sundays. Out of this forum have come 
leaders of several neighborhood discus- 
sion groups. , 

During April and May the Laymen’s 
League sponsored a second series of four 
book reviews on Russia and the peoples 
of Asia, and Mr. Romig preached a series 
of four sermons on “The Religions of Our 
Asiatic Allies.” 

A Committee on Winning the Peace, 
designed to promote understanding and 
action on vital issues on the part of 
church members and others in the com- 
munity, is now in the process of forma- 
tion. Eighty-one members of the con- 
eregation signified their interest in serv- 
ing on this committee, following the 
church service on May 13. 


San Jose, CaxirorniA. Under the 
leadership of Rev. Richard Knost, the 
First Unitarian ‘Church of San Jose 
has made real progress during the past 
year. ‘The renovation and rededication 
of the chancel was a major accomplish- 
ment, and the pictures on this page show 
the improvements made. Mr. Knost 
preached a series of sermons on “Four 
Aspects of Worship,” and inaugurated a 
Poetry and Music Hour. Mrs. Knost has 
made rich contributions to the church 


service by her singing and organ music, 
which have been deeply appreciated by 
the congregation. ’ 

Miss Florence Baer of the American 
Unitarian Association made a thorough 
survey of the church during her months 
of work on the Pacific Coast, with help- 
ful suggestions for the improvement of 
the church organization. Many of her 
suggestions will be carried out through 
the summer, before Mr. Knost leaves for 
his new position as minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Brewton, Alabama. 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa. The sixtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of The First Uni- 
tarian Church was observed on May 17 
in conjunction with the one hundred and 
twentieth anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association. At the Sunday 
morning service an historical sketch of 
Unitarian progress through the years was 
given by the minister, Rev. Francis M. 
Ruland. His sermon was titled, “Build- 
ers Press On.” In the afternoon a re- 
ception was given; the guest of honor, the . 
only surviving charter member of the 
parish, was Mr. W. M. Stevens who is 
ninety-three years old. A birthday cake, 
with gold candles and the anniversary 
dates, was the centerpiece of the refresh- 
ment table. 


Crepar Rapiwws, Iowa. Every other 
Sunday evening two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred people have turned out 
to make the first season of Community 
Book Nights at. The People’s Church of 
Cedar Rapids an outstanding success. 
Following each review by the minister, 
Rev. Waldemar Argow, refreshments 
were served in the social rooms by one of 
the four women’s organizations. 

Community Book Nights is part of a 
larger attempt by the present minister 
to revive the old community church em- 
phasis that made The People’s Church 
unique in the days when Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton and Mr. Argow’s father, Dr. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, were its minis- 
ters. In advertisements and sermons, 


and in the book reviews and lectures 
that he gives outside the church each 


month, Mr. Argow has steresed this com- 
munity church aspect. 

Sunday morning atictilnnte at the 
church averages one hundred and fifty- 
five people, and on several occasions— 
the Christmas candle-light service and at 
the time of a public lecture by Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley—people have been turned 
away. During the past year, the church 
has paid off seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars on a debt it owes the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Among his other activities, Mr. Argow 
is President of the Cedar Rapids Radio 
Council, recognized as one of the most 
effective councils in the country, that 
produces its own programs, sponsors 
others and makes an annual evaluation 
of major network programs. 


SPRINGFIELD, Massacuusetts. “Take 
one sewing room, a Laymen’s League in 
search of a project, and a church school 
in need of a worship center—and the 
result is a little Gothic chapel of rare 
beauty,’ writes Mrs. Holland L. Blinn, 
secretary of the Church of the Unity. 

“The need for an attractive worship 
center for the children of the church 
school had long been recognized. An im- 
provised altar and a miscellaneous group 
of chairs set up each Sunday in the liv- 
ing room of the parish house do not look 
like a church. Even though the children, 
in spite of the surroundings, entered into 
their service with commendable spirit, 
they deserved a better place. Therefore 
a suggestion made by Miss Florence Baer, 
Associate Director ‘of the Department of 
Unitarian Extension and Church Main- 
tenance of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, fell upon fertile ground. Miss 
Baer, in making a survey of the church, 
recommended that a suitable place be 
arranged for the children’s worship. She 
saw possibilities in a room on the second 
floor of the parish house, possibilities 
that would probably never occur to the 
people of the church who were too used 
to the room as it had always been. 
Though put to a number of uses, the 
room was chiefly thought of as the head- 
quarters for the sewing group of the 
Women’s Alliance. Sewing machines, 
tables and chairs were its main items of 
furniture. 

“A glance at that room now suggests 
the performance of a miracle, but it was 
no miracle that transformed it. Those 
who have watched the chapel emerge 
from the drab and unattractive room 
realize that the change has been wrought, 
not by supernatural power, but by gen- 
ius in the designing, and by hours—un- 
counted hours—of careful, painstaking, 
‘skillful and devoted labor. 

“Miss Baer’s suggestion, enthusiasti- 
cally received by the minister, Rev. Rob- 
ert Killam, the church school staff and 


the church officials, was taken to the. 


Laymen’s League. Would they under- 
take to see that the work was done? 
They would, and gladly. A committee 
of three was appointed. Its members 
were chosen with deliberate care, each 
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having some special qualifications for 
the task at hand. Simple plans were 
made for painting the room, and acquir- 
ing some sort of benches for the pews, 
and an altar arrangement. The commit- 
tee wished to have the new chapel, 
however simple, done in the best possible 
taste and as attractive as could be. One 
of the city’s leading artists was asked 
to look at the room and suggest colors 
for walls and woodwork. That was the 
beginning, for the artist looked at the 
room, and then began sketching, in words 
and with his pencil, the chapel that we 
could have if we would. It took him 
about five minutes to inspire enthusiasm 
in the committee, and in ten the decision 
had been made, and the artist had offered 
to design the room and work with the 
committee to build it. The months since 
then have been filled with the work and 
on June 17 the chapel was dedicated at 
a special service. Designed with meticu- 
lous care, with no detail too small for 
attention, and built and decorated by 
skilled hands, it is a beautiful sanctuary 
—a place where the children cannot help 
but learn to worship ‘in spirit and in 
truth.’ 

“The accompanying photograph can 
give only the merest hint of the beauty 
of the chapel, so much of which lies in 
its color. The walls are a pale rosy 
color, the woodwork a lighter tint of the 
same color. The ceiling is pale tur- 
quoise; a little deeper tint was used over 
the chancel, for it is in the chancel that 
color has been used most lavishly and 
effectively. The panels in back of the 
altar and the chancel chairs are a rosy 
burnt orange, with a stencil design in 
gold. The stained glass windows, made 
of parchment paper by the junior high 
school girls’ class of the church school, 
are designs of the tree of life, one bearing 
fruit, and the other, flowers. Their 
background is blue, and their designs 
carry all colors. There are many touches 
of igold—in the chancel chairs, the 
hand-carved flambeaux topping the col- 
lumns and in various smaller parts of 
the design. Blue, orange and green are 
to be found throughout. The linoleum 
floor of the platform was specially de- 
signed, laid in small tilelike pieces, in 


several of the colors prominent in the 
chancel, and bordered with black. The 
pews, off-white, have arms painted burnt 


orange. The altar and lectern were also 
designed and built specially—designed by 
the artist and built by the skilled car- 
penter who did all of the woodwork. The 
columns and woodwork in the chancel 
are stained and rubbed and look as 
though they had been in place for many 
years. It was good fortune indeed to 
find a carpenter who had both the skill 
and the patience to follow so perfectly 
the intricate designs given him—for the 
flambeaux, the hand-carved cross, and all 
the fine detail of the woodwork. The 
painter, too, was skilled and followed 
with care each suggestion for an exact 
color. A minimum amount of plastering 
and electrical work was the only other 
professional help required in the building 
of the chapel. The painter did only 
the large surfaces—walls, woodwork and 
pews, and transferred the stencil design 
to the panels. All the rest was done by 
the artist and one of the committee mem- 
bers. That is why those who watched 
the chapel come into being know that it 
was not a miracle—that it was the genius 
of an artist, and the ‘infinite capacity 
for taking pains’ on the part of those 
who helped, that have changed a sewmg 
room into a Gothic chapel. 

“They are modest men, those who 
built the chapel, and they must remain 
unnamed in print, but the members of 
the Church of the Unity know who they 
are. They know that hours have been 
spent, first in drawing plans, then in 
finding materials, and finally in putting 
it all together and finishing it. The mem- 
bers of the church know, and the staff 
of the church school, and the children of 
the church, and they are happy in their 
possession of the lovely chapel, and 
grateful beyond words to those who have 
given it to them.” 


Tue Revicious Arts Gump, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 


setts, is prepared to offer professional 


advice to church groups wishing to 
beautify their places of worship. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Unwritten Denomrinationat His- 
tory has been sent to the Register by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Blount Shippen at the 
request of the News Editor. 

“It is worth recording that Dum- 
barton Oaks, in two periods of its long 
history, has been the home of Unitarians 
and a social center for the members of 
All Souls’ Chureh, Washington, D. C. 
For some years previous to Calhoun’s 
death in 1850, the southern statesman, 
Vice-President and Secretary of State, 
occupied the old mansion. An ardent 
Unitarian, when All Souls’ Church was 
organized in 1821, he was a contributor 
and its most distinguished member. Like 
Jefferson, he optimistically prophesied 
that Unitarianism would be the religion 
of the future. In 1834 when Harriet 
Martineau, brilliant sister of James 
Martineau, visited this country, she was 
entertained by Calhoun, despite their 
differences over the slavery issue. 

“This brief historical sketch, however, 
deals primarily with personal memories. 

“In 1892 my parents, Henry Fitch 
Blount and Lucia Eames Blount, pur- 
chased Dumbarton Oaks, then known as 
‘The Oaks,’ from Colonel Dent. For 
the next quarter of a century it was their 
home, and, until my marriage, my home. 
Both my father and my mother had 
joined All Souls’ Church under the min- 
istry of Dr. Rush R. Shippen, becoming 
in time members of the board of trustees, 
active in all its affairs. It was only nat- 
ural for them—an evidence of their deep 
interest in Unitarianism—to put ‘The 
Oaks’ at the service of the church. While 
they lived, garden parties, receptions 
and, in the theatre that occupied the top 
story of the house, plays by the younger 
members of the congregation were fea- 
tures of the church year. Perhaps the 
happiest of memories associated with my 
old home was the established custom of 
entertaining the Unitarian ministers who 
every winter exchanged pulpits with Dr. 
Shippen and Dr. Pierce. Dr. Hale was 
one of the most frequent, as well as one 
of the most welcome, of the visiting min- 
isters. Another honored house guest was 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, the elo- 
quent East Indian liberal. John Fiske, 
too, when lecturing at All Souls’, stayed 
with us; his fame, as well as his ponder- 
ous person, impressed the children. 

“Of the well-known men who were my 
parents’ guests in the 90’s perhaps Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot is the only survivor to 
corroborate my story. When the General 
Conference met in Washington in the fall 
of 1899, my mother gave a reception to 
the ministers and delegates attending 
the conference, then and there announc- 
ing my engagement to Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister of the First Parish, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. In the fol- 
lowing spring, when the gorgeous mag- 
nolias of ‘The Oaks’ were in full bloom, 
Vis 


we were married,—a home wedding con- 
ducted by Dr. Shippen. Among the wed- 
ding guests, honored Unitarians, were 


General A. W. Greely of Arctic fame, _ 


Governor John D. Long, of Massachu- 
setts, and Carroll D. Wright of the Com- 
mission of Labor. Nine years later, on 
one of my frequent visits to the old 
home, our youngest son, Eugene Rod- 
man Shippen, Jr., was born, a fourth 
generation Unitarian, and the last child 
to be born in Dumbarton Oaks. 

“Let my husband have the last word 
in this brief narrative: “Today interna- 
tional interests eclipse all personal asso- 
ciations with Dumbarton Oaks, but we 
like to think that invisible delegates were 
in attendance at the historic conference, 
and that the spirits of William Ellery 
Channing and Edward Everett Hale were 
not absent from those deliberations that 
gave some reality to their dreams of a 
better world. Yes, Dumbarton Oaks 
long ago breathed the atmosphere and 
voiced the ideals of human brotherhood 
and universal peace.’ ” 


AnotHer Topanga CONFERENCE took 
place the week of June 24 with Miss 
Miriam A. Gorton as chairman. Among 
the hills, a few miles from the Pacific 
shore at Santa Monica, the Unitarians 
and Universalists of southern California 
met to talk over common problems, to 
share hours of inspiration and worship, 
and to seek knowledge of a better way 
of life. Again Mr. and Mrs. Hildor 
Barton opened their school for the use of 
the group and radiated hospitality and 
good will. The conference was divided 
into two parts of three days each. 
Church-school teachers and those inter- 
ested in religious education arrived first; 
on the Wednesday of the week the 


Dumbarton Oaks, former home of Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen 


women of the two denominations started 
their sessions. Speakers were Dr. Rob- 
ert J. Taylor, dean of the School of 
Religion of the University of Southern 
California, Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed and 
Miss Florence Baer. Several ministers 
of the area had a part in the week’s 
program. 
The days began with a worship service 
under the live oaks; then came the lec- 
tures. In.the afternoons the religious 
education conference gave a demonstra- 
tion of creative teaching, story dramati- 
zation, children’s worship and_ project 
work in clay. At the close of each day 
the group gathered under the eucalyptus 
trees for a sunset service. Evenings 
were devoted to folk dancing, dramatic 
readings, book reviews, music and mov- 
ing pictures. 


Tue Unirarian Pacirist FenLowsHipe 
held its annual meeting in Hinsdale, Illi- 
nois, on May 14. Rev. Arthur Foote, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, was elected presi- 
dent; Dr. Paul Munson, treasurer of the 
Civilian Public Service Fund; Rev. Rob- 
ert S. Hoagland, secretary-treasurer; Rev. 
Vilmar K. Bose, editor of the newsletter. 
Rey. William Bottomley of the Unitarian 
Church of Melbourne, Australia, was 
made an honorary vice-president. Rey. 
Donald Harrington, of New York City, 
presided at the meeting. Resolutions 
were passed against peacetime conscrip- 
tion and in support of better financial 
aid from Unitarian churches for the peace 
churches in their work for Unitarian men 
in C.P.S. projects. 


Tur Mouawk Vauury FEeperation of 
American Unitarian Youth held a con- 
ference on Saturday, May 19, in May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, New York. 


Thirty young people representing six 
churches in New York State were pres- 
ent. Miss Betty Green, president, and 
Mr. David Parke, treasurer of A.U.Y., 
Miss Jane Welch of Station WKIP, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Director of 
AWY., were leaders for the two-day 
session. 

Miss Welch’s workshop presented over 
Station WOLF of Syracuse a script writ- 
ten by Unitarian young people entitled 
“G.I. Jim, Unitarian.” Rev. Robert E. 
Romig, minister of the church, preached 
to the group on Sunday morning. 


“Humanism Topay” was the subject 
of Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, who spoke 
at the banquet given in his honor as a 
climax to the ninety-third annual session 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of the 
conference, presided and two of Dr. 
Haydon’s former students, Rev. Ran- 
dall S. Hilton and Rev. Kenneth L. 
Patton, paid tribute to Dr. Haydon. 

The conference opened on May 13 at 
The Unitarian Church of Hinsdale, 
Illinois, which provided excellent hospi- 
tality. Mr. Arthur B. Hewson, an active 
layman of The Third Unitarian Church 
of Chicago, spoke and led a discussion on 
“The Layman’s Place in the Church.” 
Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, gave the conference sermon 
on the subject, “The Art of Good Will.” 

At the first business session the report 
of the executive secretary stressed the 
need to plan for expansion of conference 
services and activities, for a permanent 
headquarters’ building and the need to 
secure an increase in capital funds for 
these purposes. : 

At the meeting of the Western branch 
of the Unitarian Historical Society, di- 
gests of two theses presented to The 
Meadville Theological School for degrees 
were heard. Mr. Harold K. Shelley told 
‘of “One Hundred Years of Liberal 
Religion in Rockford, Illinois.” Dr. 
Homer A. Jack summarized “The His- 
tory of Unitarian Denominational Social 
Action.” 

The ministers’ meeting heard Rev. 
Waldemar Argow, of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, speak on “Preaching as a Popular 
Art.” He provoked a number of lively 
questions. 

The principal speech at the dinner 
meeting of Monday night was given by 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg; his subject was 
the work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Rev. Wallace W. Robbins spoke 
on the work and plans of Meadville and 
its relationship to the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago. A public symposium that evening 
on the San Francisco conference. filled the 
church to capacity. Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington and Dr. Preston Bradley, of 
Chicago, were the speakers. A collection 
taken resulted in a contribution of one 
hundred and fifteen dollars to the work 


- of the Unitarian Service Committee. 


Meadville Awarded Seven B.D. Degrees, June, 1945 


The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission was the center of interest at the 
meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. Mr. Elmer Henderson, 
Chicago regional director of the F.E.P.C. 
was the principal speaker. 

Resolutions supporting the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal, world organization and 
increasing the capital funds of the con- 
ference were passed at the final session 
that re-elected Dr. Reese president. 


Tue Mrapvitte THEoiocicat ScHoou 
held two days of meetings on June 4 and 
5 to celebrate its centennial and inaug- 
uration of the new president, Rev. 
Wallace W. Robbins, a graduate of 
the school in 1935. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of Community Chureh, 
New York, preached the baccalaureate 
sermon to a full and distinguished con- 
gregation of students and professors of 
the University of Chicago, and Unitar- 
ian and Universalist ministers. The 
sermon will be published. Mr. Harold 
K. Shelley, a senior of the school, led 
the service of worship. 

At the commencement dinner Rev. 
Walter H. Macpherson, minister of the 
Universalist church in Joliet, Illinois, 
spoke of the historic connections, of 
Meadville and Ryder Divinity School 
of Lombard College, and forcefully ex- 
pressed his view that these ties should 
now be strengthened by financial gifts 
that would make the appointment of 
a Ryder professor possible. 

Mr. Addison Eliot Steeves of the 
graduating class saluted the school and 
the new president in felicitous words. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, President of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
spoke of the long historic association of 
Meadville and Unitarians. and the great 
ideals of the ministry and free religion. 
He paid tribute to the Unitarian and 
Universalist friendship and common 
work that the school symbolized. 

On Tuesday. noon, June 5, the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago met with the Board 
of Trustees of the school together with 
distinguished guests. Rev. Frederick 


L. Weis, minister of The First Church 
of Christ, Lancaster, Massachusetts, and 
editor of the Meadville Centennial 
Catalogue, presented a historical sketch 
of the school, and Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, gave an ad- 
dress on the subject of a minister’s life 
in literature and in reality. 

That afternoon Dr. F. 8. C. Wicks 
(Class of 1894) and Rev. Walter C. 
Green, Librarian Emeritus, led the 
reminiscences at the alumni meeting, and 
two superb papers by Professors Charles 
H. Lyttle and James Luther Adams on 
“Retrospect and Prospect” closed the 
meeting. 

After a buffet supper at Meadville 
House the company gathered in the 
First Unitarian.Church where the Mead- 
ville Chapel is housed, and the com- 
mencement and installation began with 
a procession of over one hundred min- 
isters, academic delegates, a delegate 
from the Alliance, Miss Sara Comins, 
the Federated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago and delegates 
from denominational bodies. 

After the newly installed president’s 
address bachelor of divinity degrees 
were granted to: Vilmar Konrad Bose, 
A. B., John Kohlsaat Hammon, A. B., 
Robert Henry Holmes, A. B., Homer 
Alexander Jack, M.S., Ph. D., Nathaniel 
Page Lauriat, A. B., Harold Kenneth 
Shelley, A. B. and Addison Eliot Steeves, 
A. B. 

Honorary degrees of doctor of divinity 
were granted to: Santiago Antonio Fo- 
nacier, Obispo Maximo of the Inde- 
pendent Church of the Philippines; Mor- 
timer Rowe, Secretary of the General 
Assembly of British Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches; Martin Werner, 
Pro-Rector of the University of Berne, 
Switzerland; Ralph Edward Bailey, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; John Haynes Hol- 
mes, minister of Community Church. 

His Majesty’s Consul General, W. H. 
Gallienne, accepted the degree for Dr. 
Rowe; Dr. John Howland Lathrop for 
Archbishop Fonacier; Professor Carl 
Beth for Dr. Werner. 
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Caprain CrypE D. WuiuiAMs, Ch. C., 
U. S. Army, was awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal with the following citation 
given by the commanding General of 
the Eighty-fourth Infantry Division: 
“For meritorious service in connection 
with military operations against the 
enemy in Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many, November 9, 1944, to March 26, 
1945. During this period, though his 
life was endangered many times while 
under heavy enemy fire, Chaplain Wil- 
liams displayed unceasing efforts to pro- 
mote contentment and spiritual welfare 
among the men in the battalion to which 
he was assigned. Especially outstand- 
ing has been his remarkable work in his 
battalion aid station where he has spirit- 
ually comforted a countless number of 
wounded soldiers. The sympathetic 
counsel, courage and ability exhibited by 
Chaplain Williams reflect high credit 
upon himself and the armed forces of 
the United States.” 


Mr. Mervin Arnotp, who begins his 
duties as Director of the Division of 
Publications of the American Unitarian 
Association on the ninth of July, is cur- 
rently head of the Publications Group 
in the Public Relations Department of 
the Standard Oil Company, (New Jer- 
sey). Articles by Mr. Arnold have ap- 
peared in the Economist (London), 
Coronet, Liberty, and the Nation’s Busi- 
ness. He was formerly a correspondent 
for Time and Business Week. He has 
been a newspaper reporter and a busi- 
ness-news editor. In Portland, Oregon, 
Mr. Arnold was vice-president of the 
City Club in charge of the civic-research 
program, a director of the United Na- 
tions Association, trustee and treasurer 
of a children’s charity; and state promo- 
tion chairman of the War Finance Com- 
mittee. For several years he served as 
promotion chairman of the Church of 
Our Father (Unitarian) Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


Mr. Frepertc Metcuer, tried and 
true member of the Unity Church of 
Montclair, New Jersey, recently com- 
pleted fifty years of service in the book 
trade. A dinner was given in his honor 
in the Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria where sincere compliments were 
paid Mr. Melcher by such men of let- 
ters as Mr. Christopher Morley and Mr. 
Elmer Davis. Messages from Mr. 
Robert, Frost and Mr. John Masefield 
were read as part of the tribute to one 
of the great leaders of the book trade. 
Soon Mr. Melcher will go to England 
for a month as the guest of the National 
Book League of England. 


Dr. Ricnarp M. Steiner, minister of 
The Church of Our Father, Portland, 
Oregon, is participating increasingly in 
union religious services in this com- 
munity. On April 14, he took part in 
the union memorial service for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, held in the First Pres- 
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Chaplain Clyde D. Williams 


byterian Church. On V-E Day, he 


offered the invocation at a union noon- 


day service held at Victory Center, and 
in the evening preached the sermon at 
the union service in the Presbyterian 
church. 


LiEvTENANT (j.g.) Ropert W. Law- 
son, Ch.C., U.S.N.R., was commissioned 
on May 10 at San Diego, California. He 
was formerly minister in Reading, Mas- 
sachusetts. His training will be com- 
pleted at Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Rev. Harry Hooper, minister of The 
Unitarian Church of Staten Island, New 
York, is teaching at the summer session 
of Proctor Academy, Andover, New 
Hampshire. This is Mr. Hooper’s third 
summer at the school. His subjects are 
fourth-year English and American His- 
tory. oe 


Rev. Curtis Beacu has been called to 
succeed Dr. Theodore G. Soares as min- 
ister of The Neighborhood Church of 
Pasadena, California. Dr. Soares has 
been named minister emeritus. For the 
past two years Mr. Beach has served the 
church as associate minister, and during 
that time he and Mrs. Beach have won 
the confidence and affection of members 
of all ages. Under their leadership the 
church will grow in numbers and in 
service. Mrs. Miriam Gorton will be 
the new director of religious education. 


Rey. Max D. Garster, who has been 
Minister to Students in the First Parish 
Church of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has accepted a call to The First Parish 
Church United (Congregational-Unitari- 
an) of Westford, Massachusetts. 


Rev. Detos W. O’BriAn, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, is the author of an article, 
“Postwar Planning for Religious Lib- 
erty” in Liberty, “a magazine of religious 
freedom.” This magazine is published 
quarterly by the Review and. Herald 
Publishing Association, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Louis Adamic wrote Mr. 


~ O’Brian that he had sent a copy of it to 


the Yugoslav delegation at the San 
Francisco conference. 


Mr. Cuartes Donetson, who was 
graduated from the Boston University 
School of Theology, and recently married 
Miss Edith Mitchell, member of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
of Providence, Rhode Island, has been 
called to the Bell Street Chapel in Provi- 
dence. He will assist Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., minister of the First Church 
with youth work and with the Scout 
troop. 


Rev. Rupotpx W. Gipert has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Denver, Colorado. 


Rey. Grorce S. Woops, English Uni- 
tarian minister and one of the nine Co- 
operative members of Parliament, has 
arrived in China, according to Religious 
News Service, to begin an inspection 
tour of Chinese Industrial Co-operatives 
under the auspices of that organization 
and the Anglo-Chinese Development So- 
ciety of England. Mr. Woods is one of 
the leaders of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in England. He was president of 
the York Co-operative Society prior to 
his election to Parliament and is now 
chairman of the Northeastern Section 
Board of the co-operatives. Recently he 
was a member of the British Co-operative 
delegation to the Soviet Union. 


Dr. Horatio Krans, for many years 
Director of the American University 
Union, Paris, France, an appointment 
made by the Carnegie Foundation, came 
to America with his wife after escaping 
disaster. He is now living in Asheville, 
South Carolina. During his years 
abroad he was an invaluable counselor 
to countless young people who studied 
at European universities. Dr. and Mrs. 
Krans have now applied for member- 
ship in the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and for nonresident membership 
in the First Unitarian Society of Plain- 
field, New Jersey. - Through conversa- 
tions with Rev. Alson H. Robinson and 
with his brother, Dr. Edward Krans, 
devoted member of the Plainfield 
church, Dr. Krans comes to this con- 
clusion: “Good company is one of the 
satisfactions of life—I was struck by 
the fact that of seventy-two Americans 
in the Hall of Fame, twenty were Uni- 
tarians . . . . The bond that binds all 
Unitarians together is not theological; it 
is the effort to better things here and 
now—to work, in a Christian spirit, to- 
ward a better world for happier men.” 


— Laymens League Rubletin 


Freverick T. McGuu, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


“WE, THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS...” 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League’s 
Committee on World Order, as reported 
in the June issue of the bulletin, has 
been vigorously promoting “The People’s 
Plan for Participation in World Order.” 
In urging this proposal upon the dele- 
gates at the United Nations Conference 
in San Francisco, the committee has had 
the invaluable assistance of Dr. Philip C. 
Nash, of Toledo, Ohio, and Dr. Aurelia 
Reinhardt, of Oakland, California, both 
former Moderators of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

As we go to press, it appears that two 
of our necessary though preliminary ob- 
jectives will have been attained by the 
time the conference closes. The Charter 
of the United Nations organization will 
have a Preamble, and that Preamble will 
speak in the name of the people, rather 
than of the governments. 

The Committee on World Order claims 
no credit for the fact that there is a 
Preamble. It is true that the committee 
felt the lack of any explicit provision for 
such a statement in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Plan, and promptly urged the 
drafting of a Preamble as necessary to 
bring into focus the aspirations of the 
peoples of the world. Others, however, 
felt this need, also, and the publication 
of the league’s draft on May 5 followed 
by one day the release of the Preamble 
offered by the official commission, with 
Field Marshal Jan Smuts as chairman. 

All who have urged the league’s Pre- 
amble upon the United Nations delegates 
can feel, however, that their efforts have 
achieved direct results in the latest official 
version, as released on June 7. That 
draft opens with the league’s words, 
“We, the People of the United Nations,” 
replacing “The High Contracting Par- 
ties,” as first proposed by the com- 
mission. Now that there is to be a 
Preamble, and one through which the 
people themselves speak, we shall have 
the basic pledge that is needed for 
carrying out the second part of the 
Jeague’s plan—the annual rededication to 
these principles by all the people on a 
great International Peace Day. The 
Committee on World Order plans to 
press on steadily toward this final goal. 
Encouraged by its real success to date, 
the committee believes that the final 
great objective can be won—with the 
active and constant support of league 
members, and all whose support they can 
enlist. The committee asks all mem- 
bers to improve every opportunity to 
talk up the plan, and particularly to 

urge its adoption upon those in the seats 


of government. The Laymen’s League 
Headquarters Office will keep the chap- 
ters well supplied with specific sugges- 
tions as to how they can help. The rest 
is the job of individuals. 

Remember: “World security is up to 
you!” 

Frank B. Freprerick 

Chairman, COMMITTEE 
on Worutp OrpER 


COUNCIL ELECTS 
LEAGUE OFFICERS 

At the meeting of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League Council on May 23, Wil- 
liam Roger Greeley, of Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts, was re-elected to a two-year 
term as President. Other officers named 
at the same meeting for one year each 
are as follows: 

Treasurer, Charles B. Rugg, Esq., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Assistant Treasurer, 
Dana V. Humphrey, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Secretary, Winslow C. Sisson, Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts; Vice-Presidents: 
Francis F. Campbell, Houston, Texas; 
Emery M. Foster, Washington, D. C.; 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; John B. Marshall, Miami, Flor- 
ida; Charles O. Richardson, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, 
Rhode Island; and A. G. Starkey, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Mr. Greeley has appointed Dwight 
H. Allen, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Charles O. Richardson, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and Winslow C. Sisson, Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts, to serve on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for 1945-46. The 
President and the Treasurer are mem- 
bers by virtue of their offices. 


SACO, ME. 


BERLIN-CLINTON, MASS LA 


IT OCCURS TO US 


is a convenient heading under which the 
Bulletin Editor has set down his com- 
ments in verse or prose, but this column 
was not designed for his use alone; US 
really means US, including YOU. Your 
brief flights of fancy would be welcomed 
—and might be published. 


WELCOME TO 
NEW CHAPTERS 

The latest groups to become duly 
affiliated chapters of the Laymen’s 
League are the men’s organization of the 
North Church of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, and the combined chapter of 
the churches in Berlin and Clinton, Mas- 
sachusetts. These new member organ- 
izations were the seventh and eighth to 
apply during the year 1944-45, and their 
affiliation was approved at the May 
meeting of the Laymen’s League Council. 
The headquarters office hopes to prove 
of real service to these new chapters. 


WANTED: CHAPTER 
PROGRAM INFORMATION 

The annual request has gone out to 
each Laymen’s League chapter for in- 
formation on its programs and projects 
during the year just ended. The ex- 
periences reported will help the head- 
quarters staff to let all chapters know 
what their brother-organizations are 
doing. 

By sending in such _ information 
promptly, chapter officers may help the 
league in turn to help them in plans for 
1945-46. 
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Church Editors and 
Publishers Meet 


According to Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., who reported the annual conference 
of the Associated Church Press, there 
are more than ten million readers of all 
church papers in the United States. The 
editor of the Philadelphia paper with 
the largest evening circulation is reported 
as saying that subscribers to church pa- 
pers are the people most desired as read- 
ers of his own paper. 

Mr. John G. Ramsay, of Columbus, 
Ohio, a prominent C.I.O. official and ac- 
tive member of the Presbyterian church, 
made a strong appeal for the collabora- 
tion of church and labor, insisting that 
many men in organized labor are home- 
sick for the church and must be won by 
the church lest the labor movement be- 
come a substitute for religion; but the 
clergy and members of churches must 
have greater sympathy and understand- 
ing or labor will remain alienated. He 
urged the support of labor’s demand for 
a minimum annual wage sufficient to 
give a feeling of security. 

Bishop Edwin F. Lee, a Methodist, 
and director of the Army and Navy 
Commission on Chaplains, emphasized 
the value of the chaplains in bringing 
the churches together. Serving as chap- 
lains gives the ministers opportunities 
to study other countries and religions. 
The Bishop rated Mohammedanism as 
second only to Christianity in its ethical 
influence. He said that one of the unique 
projects of the chaplains was the recruit- 
ing of men for the ministry in all 
churches, and added that “This recruit- 
ment for the ministry by the clergymen 
of other denominations is something 
new in history.” The speaker believed 
that the chaplains would undergird the 
peace of the world by bringing home a 
better understanding of the world. 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, well-known 
commentator with his weekly “Religion 
in the News,” lamented the ineptitude of 
public relations in comparison with the 
skill of the Catholic Church, especially 
in radio and the movies. We have noth- 
ing in Washington similar to the Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and so, when issues 
are before the Congress such as the 
proposed “Chinese Exclusion Act,” there 
is no voice to speak for united Prot- 
estantism. One competent man acting 
in this capacity would do more for inter- 
national friendship, he declared, than a 
boat load of missionaries. 

The son of Dr. Daniel A. Poling, edi- 
tor of the Christian Herald, was one of 
the four chaplains—Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant—who stripped off their life 
belts for men who had none when the 
“Dorchester” was torpedoed and sank. 
Dr. Poling, in his plea that the unity 
achieved by the chaplains should be con- 
tinued and extended, described how these 


All items marked R.N'S. are from Religious 
News Service, New York City. 
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ON ALL FRONTS 


navy chaplains linked arms and went 
down together. He found on his trip to 
the war fronts, “religion pure and unde- 
filed: a religion of the cup of cold water.” 
A boy, dying of tuberculosis of the kid- 
neys and in great pain, went from bed 
to bed to rub the backs of fellow soldiers 
and to cheer them up. Dr. Poling pointed 
to the army under General Mark Clark 
in Italy, made up of Indians, Italians, 
Greeks, Portuguese, Polish, British and 
American troops, and in the same army 
is “the magnificent Ninety-second Divi- 
sion of Negro troops.” 

Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, reporting on his 
trip to Europe, found that denomination- 
alism is out of step in Europe—so much 
so that Europe is now the new world 
and we the “old world.” We cling to 
the past here, while former things are 
gone in Europe; and from its ruins will 
arise a new Europe. In the building of 
that new Europe, the vital forces, he 
believes, will not be labor, politics, edu- 
cation or any other, but religion. Eng- 
land is not asking help in spite of her 
terrible devastation, but is raising a 
fund of five million pounds to rebuild 
the churches of the Continent. Den- 
mark and Norway are typical in their 
new emphasis on “the social gospel” in- 
stead of stressing theology and personal, 
otherworldly salvation —R.N'S. 


Religious Festival Held in 
Washington, D. C. 


A four-day festival of religion, the 
first of its kind to be held in the United 
States, was held at the Washington 
Cathedral. The program consisted of 
comprehensive exhibits, music, services 
and outdoor activities. International 
unity in religious and political affairs 
was stressed on the closing day. Dr. 
Marc Boenger, president of the French 
Protestant Federation and vice-president 
of the World Council of Churches, ad- 
dressed an afternoon session, on global 
solidarity. Many diplomats and mem- 
bers of Congress attended the meetings 
and services—R.N'S. 


Veterans View the Work 
of Religion 

Speaking in forty-two different 
churches in Washington, D. C., forty- 


two wounded veterans who are stu- 
dents in American University, outlined, 


each in his own way, the job of religion 
in America and the world. Speaking on 
the theme “The Work is not Com- 
pleted,” they gave the version of the 
soldier on the unfinished business that 
religion is confronted with. Broadcast- 
ing over the Army Hour from Walter 
Reed Hospital, Private Edward Von 
Arsdale of the Bronx, New York, read 
the following prayer: “We beseech thee, 
O Lord, to recognize the rivers of blood, 
the pangs of suffering and the pain we 
will carry with us to the grave. We 
ask you to help us on the right path of 
peace. We ask not for tolerance but 
for understanding. We have met Your 
creations, Lord, the White, Black and 
Oriental, and we have found in them a. 
goodness and a common purpose. For 
all, we ask that the shroud of conflict 
and hate be crumbled into dust. This is 
the hope of every man in uniform.” 
Private Von Arsdale lost both legs 
fighting in Italy—R.N5S. 


Delaware and Wisconsin Act 
on Tolerance in the Schools 


According to Religious News Service, 
a program of education ‘in tolerance in 
the public schools was advocated by the 
Delaware Baptist Convention. At the 
same time, a bill requiring public schools 
to sponsor courses on religious and racial 
tolerance was killed in the Wisconsin 
legislature. Consideration of another 
measure introduced at Madison, designed 
to curb hate propaganda by compelling 
all material distributed to bear the name 
and address of sponsors, was indefinitely 
postponed.—R..NS. 


Fifteen Million Dollars 
Raised by Methodists 


As a part of the four-year Crusade 
for Christ, fifteen million dollars have 
been received in cash and pledges toward 
a goal of twenty-five million dollars for 
world relief and reconstruction, leaders 
of the Methodist Church announced. 
Reports from the forty-two thousand 
churches show that many churches have 
oversubscribed their quotas as a result 
of the Day of Compassion observed on 
March 4.—R.N.S. 


Instruction in Tolerance 
Sought 


Democratic and Republican legislators 
are sponsors of a bill in the legislature 
of Wisconsin that would compel instruc- 
tion in religious and racial tolerance as 
a part of the curriculum of all private 
and public schools in the state. Two 
assemblymen, Mr. Fred Pfenning and 
Mr. William Nawrocki, are authors of 
the bill. They explain that harmony be- 
tween groups depends upon each under- 
standing the contribution to the growth, 
culture and development of the United 
States by all other ‘groups in our soci- 
ety —R.NS. 


Congregationalists Take 
Steps 


Extension of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments for three years was urged by the 
Congregational Christian Committee on 
Social Action. The trade agreements are 
a policy of the government that squares 
with Christian principles because it is 
based on co-operation among the nations 
and looks to the public welfare, the state- 
ment said. The committee declared that 
schools must receive federal, but not 
private or parochial aid, adding that 
standards regulating the disbursement 
of the fund should be set up—R.NS. 


Friends Re-establish Carpet 
Industry in Greece 


The Religious News Service reports 
from London that the Friends Relief 
Service will help to re-establish the 
carpet-weaving industry in all the vil- 
lages throughout Salonika, Greece. It is 
hoped that wool will be provided by 
South African Quakers or by the Aus- 
tralian Red Cross—R.NS. 


Communism Must Be 
Taken Seriously 


The Committee on Church Life and 
Work of the Toronto and Kingston 
Synod of the Presbyterian Synod of 
Canada, believing that Communism may 
emerge as a proletarian religion, urged 
the churches to take Communism seri- 
ously. The achievements of Russia, both 
in war and in peace, prove that there 
is a spiritual as well as a material force 
in Communism, the report added. It 
was pointed out that the churches must 
lift the consideration above the place of 
blind prejudice. The social ideals of Com- 
munism bear striking resemblance to 
the social emphasis in the Christian 
gospel, it was said; and a plea was made 
to learn from Russia in many ways, 
such as her application of state medi- 
cine, the cure of idleness and unemploy- 
ment, the establishment of justice, the 
provision of bread for all and cake to 


none.—R.NS. 


Whites to Entertain 
Negro Children 


White families in twenty different 
towns in the vicinity of Johnson, Ver- 
mont, will be hosts this summer to one 
hundred and twenty-five Negro chil- 
dren from New York City, who will 
spend a two-week vacation in Vermont 
homes in accordance with a_ plan 
launched last year by Rev. A. Ritchie 
Low, pastor of the United Church in 
Johnson. The purpose is to break down 
racial tensions and prejudice and to 
build up friendliness between the races. 
The children are selected from . two 
Negro churches in Harlem and will be 
accompanied by two chaperones. The 
guests will help in farm chores. The 
success of the experiment has interested 


such divergent communities as Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and places in Illinois, where 
similar ‘projects are expected to be 
undertaken.—R.N:S. 


New Social Spirit Urged 
for Norway 


A new social spirit was urged by the 
Primate of the State Lutheran Church, 
Bishop Berggrav, in a radio address at 
Oslo, following the first meeting of the 
bishops after liberation. The Bishop de- 
clared that, while he gave thanks that 
the storm has dispersed, “our happiness 
obliges us to bring a new social spirit 
into our people’s lives.” There is much 
to do, he explained, and all must share 
equally in the fruits of the future.— 
RNS. 

A. N. K. 


AN APPRECIATION 


Nineteen years ago last April Ruth 
Stoddard came to the American Unita- 
rian Association, at that time tem- 
porarily occupying cramped quarters at 
11 Beacon Street, Boston. My secre- 
tary had decided that she had taken 
enough dictation and had married. The 
new girl was assigned to my department. 
She knew almost as little about the work 
as I did, for in 1926 I was relatively new 
to the job. I wondered what I was get- 
ting; so did she, as I later learned. I 
found that she could take dictation 
quickly and accurately. I found that 
she could spell. I found that she knew 
her English grammar. I was impressed. 
She immediately interested herself in 
the work, assimilated the routine of the 
office, familiarized herself with the names 
of the men and parishes with which we 
had to do, together with the problems 
and difficulties involved. She kept my 
correspondence, appointments and speak- 
ing engagements in perfect order, and 
quietly saw to it that I kept to the 
schedule. Gradually, as she built up her 
knowledge of the work, and as more and 
more of my time was given to the field, 
involving long absences from the office, 
much of the routine devolved upon her. 
With the years, added duties came and 
the work doubled, trebled. I think she 
never looked upon the added demands as 
burdens, but rather as evidence that we 
were doing our job. 

She brought to her work a native 
courtesy, a trustworthiness, a considera- 
tion and friendly helpfulness that were 
invaluable. I think it may be truly 
said that she has made an enviable place 
for herself in the affection and esteem 
of the parishes and the fellowship of 
ministers. Her suggestions were wise 
and her patience inexhaustible. She had 
no small part in keeping the office free 
from the taint of professionalism. 

Thus in 1938 when she was officially 
made Assistant to the Director of the 
Department of the Ministry, it was in 
the nature of a delayed dividend, for she 


Mrs. Ruth S. 
Kinsley, Assist- 
ant to the Di- 
rector, Depart- 
ment of the 
Ministry, Am- 
erican Unitar- 
tay Association 
1938-1945 


had, for several years, actually been what 
was then made official. 

Great changes have come about at 
“95” since 1926. Men who were just 
beginning then are now in the forefront. 
Many who were carrying the burdens 
then have answered the last call. Some 
happy mortals are watching the game 
from the side lines. Not a few of us are 
still active, disregarding the piling years, 
though we know, in our souls, that the 
years are laughing at us. Through all 
this time, new life has been pouring 
into the Unitarian Lifebank; and Ruth 
Kinsley has known, advised, counseled, 
helped, directly or indirectly all along 
the line. I feel sure that in many a 
heart and many a parish there is a little 
shrine of gratitude for service so graci- 
ously and tirelessly rendered. 

Grorcr F, Parrerson 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES 
-OPEN IN THE SUMMER 


Boston, Mass. Summer Services at 
Arlington Street Church; First Church, 
Second Church and Arlington Street 
Church uniting. Preachers:: July 8, Dr. 
Frank Jennings; July 15, Rev. Walton 
E. Cole; July 22, Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow; July 29, Rev. Robert L. Zoer- 
heide; August 5, Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff; 
August 12, Rev. Wilburn B. Miller; 
August 19, Dr. Robert Cummins; August 
26, Rev. A. Powell Davies; September 2, 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington; September 9, 
Rev. Robert B. Day. 


Guovucestrr, Mass. Services all sum- 
mer at the First Parish in Gloucester. 
Guest preachers: July 15, Rev. Frank E 
Smith; July 29, Dr. Frederick May Eliot; 
September 2, Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey. 

New Yorx, New York. Services 
from June 24 to July 29, Church of All 
Souls. Preachers: July 8, Rev. Norman 
D. Fletcher; July 15, Rev. Ralph N. 
Helverson; July 22, Rev. Ethelred 
Brown; July 29, Rev. Edward Jay Man- 
ning. 

New Hampsuire. The following 
churches will be open this summer: An- 
dover, Charlestown, Dublin, Frances- 
town, Hampton Falls, Lebanon, Little 
Boar’s Head, Littleton, Milford, New- 
port, Peterborough, Portsmouth, Wal- 
pole, Wilton Centre. 
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REPORT OF CLOTHING DRIVE 


by Unitarian Service Committee 


The Unitarian Warehouse, 31 East 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York City, re- 
ports as of June 1 that a total of 76,280 
pounds of clothing have been received 
from 216 Unitarian churches all over the 
country. Last November when the col- 
lection started, the monthly total was 
2,716; in March, 9,239 pounds were col- 
lected; while in April the intake reached 
the 16,000 pound goal set six months 
before when the warehouse opened. The 
May total reached the peak amount of 
31,081 pounds. 

Six shipments have left the warehouse 
for France. The first overseas shipment 
last January consisted of 23 bales of 
clothing and 2 cases of shoes. The fifth 
shipment in May consisted of 80 bales 
of clothing and 4 cases of shoes. Today, 
200 bales and cases are ready, waiting 
to go in the first available shipping space 


Shipping Centers 


All clothing collected in the East and 
Middle West should be shipped directly 
to the warehouse in New York City. No 
clothing should be sent to 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, as there 
are no re-shipping facilities at the ad- 
ministrative headquarters, and it is im- 
possible to credit any church commit- 
tee for a contribution sent there. 

To make it easier for the churches on 
the West Coast, there are now three 
collection centers in the West: 

For the Northwest, Church of Our 
Father, 1101 S. W. Twelfth Avenue, 
Portland 5, Oregon; for northern Calif- 
ornia, First Unitarian Church, 2425 Ban- 
croft Way, Berkeley 4, California; for 
southern California, First Unitarian 
Church, 2936 West Eighth Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Collection Committees 


Mr. Henry Muller, in charge of the 
warehouse, announces a gratifying num- 
ber of new Clothing Collection Commit- 
tees being formed in still more of the 
Unitarian churches all over the country. 
Two hundred and sixteen churches out 
of 325 have formed such committees. 

Every report the Service Committee 
receives from Europe stresses the need 
for every type of garment. Shipments 
must be prepared now for use next win- 
ter. The committee suggests that winter 
clothing that will not be worn again 
may be sent to the Unitarian Clothing 
Collection. Even now it is starting to 
bale winter clothing for next fall. 

The committee hopes that many of 
the Clothing Collection Committees will 
be interested in helping with the collec- 
tion of the “gifts in kind,” the kits of 
sewing materials, garden implements and 
tools that are so vitally needed if the 
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people of Europe are to re-establish nor- 


mal living. A complete list of the dif- 
ferent kits and what can be sent in each 
will be supplied on request. 
quiries should be addressed to Mr. 
Muller at the Unitarian Collection 
Warehouse, New York City. 


YOUTH CONTEST AWARDS 


The Alliance Committee on Youth 
announces with pride the names of the 
winning youth groups in its recent con- 
test for a service of worship suitable for 
a young people’s meeting or for a Youth 
Sunday service. The services in each 
case were prepared as a group project 
and the entries that were submitted were 
of such. high quality that one of the 
judges wrote that “it was a thrilling ex- 
perience to read them.” 

The Simons Guild of All Souls’ 
Church, New York City, was awarded 
the first prize, a fifty-dollar war bond, 
and two second prizes, each a twenty-five 
dollar war bond, were won by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth group in The Third 


Unitarian Church of Chicago, Illinois, - 


and the American Unitarian Youth 
group in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 

The winning service was centered 
around the theme of a United Nations 
conference in San Francisco and peace, 
and the thoughtful and moving respon- 
sive reading that is printed on page 270 
of this issue was taken from this service. 
“Man’s Struggle for Social Justice,” a 
dramatic worship service making use of 
lantern slides of famous pictures and 
recordings of fine music, was the entry 
of the Chicago group. The Wellesley Hills 
young people called their service “Uni- 
tarianism” and incorporated in it a 
group sermon with seven subtopics rang- 
ing from “Unitarianism and Freedom” to 


“Unitarianism and Social Service in 


Action.” The hymns and prayers in 
this ‘service were chosen to illustrate “the 
place in our religion for both extremes of 
religious philosophy, the theistic . . . and 
the humanistic. . . .” Other services 
that the judges felt were deserving of 
mention were submitted by the Gannett 
Club of the Arlington Street Church, 


Boston, Massachusetts, the Channing | 


Club of Buffalo, New York, and the 
American Unitarian Youth group in 
Rochester, New York. 


Twelve members of the Council of 
the American Unitarian Youth will 
meet at Ferry Beach, Maine, July 
14-21, for reports on the year’s work 


and to hold a training session for 


council members. Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch will assist the director, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, in the train- 
ing program. 


Such in- 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal ” 


ROBERT SPRAGUE LORING 


Robert Sprague Loring, minister emer- 
itus of the First Unitarian Society of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, died on May 22, 
1945, in St. Petersburg, Florida. He was 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Oc- 
tober 2, 1870. His parents moved to 
Newton Center, Massachusetts, where 
the family was prominent in the Unitar- 
ian church. Graduating from Meadville 
Theological School in 1895, Robert Lor- 
ing studied for two years in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin and Harvard Divinity 
School. He received the doctorate in 
divinity from Meadville in 1929. Dr. 
Loring served churches in St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, Iowa City, Iowa, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and in Milwaukee for sixteen 
years until his retirement in 1935. He 
spent two years in England and visited 
Unitarian churches. On his return in 
1937 he made his home in St. Petersburg 
and was active in the United Liberal 
Church of which Rev. George Gilmour 
is minister. A memorial service was 
held there and in Milwaukee. Dr. Loring 
was unmarried. His ashes were interned 
in the Unitarian church lot in Milwau- 
kee. 

Robert Loring was a man of talent 
and unusual administrative ability. He 
was a scholarly, vital and _ practical 
preacher who appealed to men. His in- 
terest in young men was strong, and he 
was a friend of many graduates of Mead- 
ville and other younger ministers. The 
greater part of his library he gave to 
them. He loved music and the church 
service was enriched by means of it. As 
a skillful navigator he sailed the New 
England coast which he knew well. For 
many years he was an influential leader 
in the Unitarian fellowship, as director 
of the Western Conference and trustee 
of Meadville Theological School. He 
directed Meadville’s campaign for in- 
creased endowment in 1926, and gathered 
a fund for the Milwaukee church. Rob-~ 
ert Loring was a decisive and kindly 
person, of great integrity in the truth, 
and a lover of mankind. His memory is 
cherished, especially in the churches he 
served. . 
Avsert C. DierrensacH © 


CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 


Dr. Christopher Rhodes Eliot, father 
of Dr. Frederick May Eliot and minis- 
ter emeritus of Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
Boston, Massachusetts, died on June 20, 
1945, at his home in Cambridge, Massa: 
chusetts. 


A memorial to Dr. Eliot will appear 
in the August issue of The Christian 
Register. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Pro Forma Annual 


Meeting of the A. U. A. 
Thursday, May 24, 1945 


In accordance with the vote of the 
Board of Directors, the pro forma an- 
nual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 
24. About seventy-five persons, includ- 
ing twenty-eight members of the Board, 


attended. The meeting was called to. 


order promptly at 10 o’clock by the 
president, and prayer was offered by 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. On motion by 
Mr. Percy W. Gardner, duly seconded, 
the president of the Association was 
elected chairman of the meeting, in the 
absence of Senator Burton, the mod- 
erator of the Association, who was de- 
tained in Washington. 

A committee on credentials and bal- 
Jots was elected, consisting of Rev. Carl 
B. Bihldorff, of Brookline, Mass., chair- 
man; Rev. Bradford E. Gale, of Salem, 
Mass., and Rev. Frank O. Holmes, of 
Concord, N. H. 

The chairman read a letter from Sen- 
ator Burton, one paragraph of which 
read as follows: “I congratulate you up- 
on the activity of the denomination, and 
upon the vigorous spirit of freedom and 
initiative which characterizes the activ- 
ity in all of our churches. I also have 
been impressed with the fact that in 
every case where I have visited a church, 
I have found a deep religious - sense 
evident in the attitude of the church. 
This has been especially encouraging to 
me because I had gained an impression 
that there was something of a trend 
in our denomination toward a psycho- 
logical rather than a religious approach 
to the opportunities of the Unitarian 
Church.” 
- The committee on credentials and bal- 

lots reported that 997 ballots had been 
cast, by mail or in person, with the 
result that all those named on the official 
ballot had been elected, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Frederick May Eliot, Cambridge, 
Mass., Secretary, Dana McLean Greeley, 
Boston, Mass., Treasurer, Percy W. Gard- 
ner, Providence, R. I.; Regional Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Waller C. Brinker, Den- 
ver, Colo., Roland W. Burbank, Andover, 
N. H., H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, 
Pa., D. Howard Fletcher, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Texas, 
Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, IIl., Charles 
B. Rugg, Worcester Mass., S. Thorvald- 
son, Riverton, Man., Canada, Horace 
Westwood, Berkeley, Calif.; Directors for 
Three Years, Everett Moore Baker, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Thaddeus B. Clark, 
New Orleans, La., Mrs. Charles A. Hart, 
Portland, Ore., Mrs. Charles H. Moran, 
St. Louis County, Mo., Frank S. Symons, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Hamilton M. 
Warren, Summit, N. J.; Director for 


One Year, (to complete unexpired three- 
year term), Frank B. Frederick, Milton, 
Mass.; Directors for One Year, Sanford 
Bates, New York, N. Y., representing 
the social expression of religion, Mitchell 
Gratwick, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
representing educational agencies, Brad- 
ford E. Gale, Salem, Mass., representing 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union, Wins- 
low C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass., repre- 
senting the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
and the Presidents of the General Alli- 
ance and American Unitarian Youth, 
representing their organizations. 

Of the 997 ballots cast, 896 were 
straight ballots, 97 split and 4 blanks. 
Votes were cast by 639 lay delegates, 
141 ministerial delegates and 217 life 
members of the Association. 

A vote of grateful appreciation of his 
eight years of service as Secretary of the 
Association was unanimously adopted by 
those present in honor of Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 


Meeting of the Board 
of Directors 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, which followed immediately upon 
the adjournment of the pro forma an- 
nual meeting of the Association, Mr. 
Charles O. Richardson was unanimously 
elected Chairman of the Board. The 
vacancy in the membership of the Board 
caused by the election of Rev. Dana M. 
Greeley as Secretary of the Association 
was then filled by the election of Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. Greeley, terminating in 
May, 1946. 

At the request of Mr. Hamilton War- 
ren, who was unable to be present, two 
motions were introduced by the president 
and passed by the Board. - The first vote 
was to discharge Committees A, B and 
C, with the thanks of the Board, their 
functions to be assumed by regular com- 
mittees in the division of which Mr. 
Melvin Arnold will be the director. The 
second vote changed the name of this 
division from the “Division of Public 
Relations” to the “Division of Publica- 
tions.” 

The Board voted to join with the 
General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches in celebrating the 
tercentenary of the adoption of the Cam- 
bridge Platform, in 1948; and a large 
General Committee, with a smaller 
Executive Committee, was elected to 
collaborate with similar committees ap- 
pointed by the Congregationalists. 

As Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, Mr. Gardner reviewed the work over 
the past four years. He gave compara- 
tive figures as to the book value and 
market value of the total portfolio which 
were of great interest to the Directors: 


On April 30, 1941, the book value of 
our total portfolio was $6,309,869.75. On 
April 30, 1945, the book. value was 
$7,106,556.04. 

The market value at the end of each 
fiscal year has been as follows: 


April 30, 1942: 73.5 per cent 
April 30, 1948: 88.57 per cent 
April 30, 1944: 94.34 per cent 
April 30, 1945: 103.076 per cent 


During the four years there have been 
total sales and bonds called aggregating 
$2,392,667.92, and securities purchased 
aggregating $3,383,983.16, or a_ total 
turnover of the portfolio of $5,776,651.07. 
During this same period 20 new trust 
funds have been placed in the Associa- 
tion’s hands by churches and other or- 
ganizations, which with additions to 
funds already held for churches and other 
organizations aggregate $250,228.58. 

Mr. Gardner also reported that during 
the four year period the rate of income 
earned by the General Investment Ac- 
count has been as follows: 


1941-42: 3.975 per cent 
1942-43: 3.8 per cent 
1943-44: 3.8 per cent 
1944-45: 4. per cent 


The Board of Directors voted en- 
thusiastic approval and support of the 
proposal of the Laymen’s League Com- 
mittee on World Order for the inaugura- 
tion of an annual Peace Day and the 
text of the preamble proposed for the 
United Nations Charter. The Board also 
went on record as approving and en- 
dorsing the program of Food for Free- 
dom, Inc., at the suggestion of Dr. Wil- 
liam Emerson, Chairman of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 

The Board passed a resolution with 
regard to Peacetime Military Conscrip- 
tion as follows: 


Resolved, At this meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association that no action should be 
taken by Congress with respect to 
Military Conscription until the end of 
the war with Japan and that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President 
and the proper authorities in Congress. 

Mr. Brundage presented the report of 
the Budget Committee with proposed 
expenditures totaling $246,980.98, and 
this report was approved by the Board. 
The major increase is caused by the en- 
Jargement of the Division of Publica- 
tions. 

On the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Board voted to ac- 
cept the invitation of the Universalist 
General Convention for the appointment 
of a Joint Advisory Committee to con- 
sider matters of common interest to both 
denominations, and to make _ recom- 
mendations to both governing boards. As 
Unitarian representatives on this joint 
committee the Board elected the Presi- 
dent and the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Frank C. Smith, Jr., of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Rev. Robert Killam, of 
Springfield, Mass. 
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To the Register: 


The article in the May issue of the 
Register by Rev. Karl M. C. Chworow- 
sky on what he called, quite aptly, the 
genteel form of anti-Semitism must have 
led to considerable heart-searching 
among your readers and their friends, 
and the results should be wholly bene- 
ficial. It may be shocking and dis- 
appointing, but it is true that many 
Americans of education, good will and 
cultivation, who would deny with heat 
and vigor that they are anti-Semitic, 
share the sentiments and prejudices de- 
scribed and illustrated by Mr. Chworow- 
sky. 

The question, then, of what we can 
do about the genteel type of anti- 
Semitism is a serious and difficult one. 
The criminal law and the prosecuting 
authorities, including the police, ob- 
viously cannot deal with that social and 


moral problem. The churches, the 
schools, the civic and cultural organ- 
izations, the decent press, the radio, 


stage and screen, can deal with it and 
can do so most effectively. That they 
are not now discharging that vital and 
useful function, we all know. That they 
should be urged and in every proper way 
encouraged to undertake it with method 
and sincerity will hardly be denied by 
any truly thoughtful and humane 
American. 
Victor 8. Yarros 

La Jolla, California 


To the Register: 


I welcome Professor Harry F. Ward’s 
clarification of his position in regard to 
the Soviet Union and I regret that I 
misinterpreted his attitude, but I had 
only his Soviet Spirit to go by and I can- 
not agree that- my inferences were un- 
warranted because the field of the book 

. is limited to the story of Soviet 
incentives.” 

Take for example his statements: 
“Thus the Communists seek, as do all 
true believers in democracy, the exten- 
sion of freedom and equality” (p. 155) 
and “The fact that Soviet democracy 
is built on the democratic principles of 
freedom and equality . . .” (p. 157). 
Even when coupled with Professor 
Ward’s statements about economic de- 
mocracy, such statements are mislead- 
ing. 

Professor Ward did not like my com- 
ment that he had insisted that the So- 
viet system had banished fear, but he 
wrote (p. 19), “Soviet youth has neither 
doubt nor fear of the future.” The con- 
text did not make it clear that “fear” 
is “naturally limited” to economic fear. 

Mr. Theodore Bayer, in an earlier 
letter, properly corrects the statement 
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in my review concerning the punishment 
for absenteeism. My comment was an 
erroneous interpretation of the ruling 
that leaving jobs in arms and allied in- 


dustries “will be considered desertion 
punishable by military court.” 

Warren B. Watsu 
Syracuse, New York 


To the Register: 


The April Crimea Conference Issue 
deserved the praise I had read of it. 
Only two minor items jarred me: 1, 
Reader’s Digest Program Outlines (p, 
146) as recommended materials—prob- 
ably harmless in themselves but the 
magazine is notoriously anti-Crimea, 
anti-United Nations. Why advertise it? 
2. Mr. William Henry Chamberlain (p. 
154) as an authority on Russia. He is 
an arch-enemy of the U.S.S.R. and the 
sort of authority on Russia that Mr. 
Westbrook Pegler is on Labor—a chronic 
defamer. 

As a Grotonian I thought your book 
reviewer's estimate of Dr. Peabody es- 
sentially just. I had not known of his 
Unitarian background. Doubtless it had 
its share in that moral sturdiness that I] 
found his outstanding characteristic. 
History may longest remember him as 
the schoolmaster of F.D.R. This idea 
may startle some Grotonians but I think 
Dr. Peabody would have liked it. 

As a psychiatrist I was very pleased 
with Dr. Gratwick’s article on mental 
hygiene. Facilities for psychiatric guid- 
ance should be as much the part of every 
school health program as the administra- 
tion of diphtheria toxin-antitoxin and 
for the same reason—the prevention of 
disease. 

Lewis A. Exprings, Jr., M.D 
Great Neck, New York 


A Religion for Greatness 
By Dr. Clarence R. Skinner 


A vivid presentation of the univer- 
sals that is the heart of Christian- 
ity by the Dean of Tufts College, 
School of Religion. 


Triumphant Living 


$2.00 


By Nellie E. Friend 
Filled with illustrations and help- 
ful to those troubled by the events 
of life around them. Ministers will 
find sermonic materials in her il- 


lustrations although this is not a 
book of sermons. $2.00 


THE MURRAY PRESS 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


General Alliance Participates 


One of the big items of denomina- 
tional news is the inclusion of the Gen- 
eral Alliance in the United Unitarian 


. Appeal, beginning with the 1945-46 cam- 


paign. With all the major agencies of 
our fellowship now combined in their an- 
nual bid for financial support, it is now 
more truly than ever a United Unitar- 
ian Appeal. 


“Alliance Appeals” Included 


Through Alliance Appeals, the Gen- 
eral Alliance has annually invited sup- 
port for a list of causes close to the 
hearts of Unitarian women. These have 
included Hibbert Houses, Chautauqua 
House, work with Unitarian students, 
assistance for widows and -daughters 
of Unitarian ministers, and many other 
benevolences. 

These appeals are not forgotten in 
the new arrangement. Certain of the 
beneficiaries will be retained in the Gen- 
eral Alliance budget; others will be 
separately listed in the United Unitar- 
ian Appeal, or will receive their alloca- 
tions through other organizations in the 
Appeal. Thus all gifts for Hibbert 
Houses will be transmitted by the 
Service Committee; for Chautauqua 
House, by the Meadville Conference. 
A member of the Alliance may still give, 


_ as in the past, for these causes or for 


many others, and may designate how her 
contribution is to be used, but her gifts 
will now count toward the share of her 
local church in the United Unitarian 
Appeal. 


Alliance Expands Work 


Important though they are, these sums 
for transmission to other agencies will 
be a small part of what the Alliance will 
receive from the Appeal. The new al- 
location will allow the Alliance to carry 
out the provisions of the Survey Com- 
mittee report, adopted at the meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the General 
Alliance on May 23. This action pro- 
vides for engaging an administrator, a 
field secretary and a stenographer; and 
for furnishing such additional money as 
will enable the enlarged staff to do its 
work effectively. 

The United Unitarian Appeal will help 
the Alliance to launch its expanded pro- 
gram. The Alliance will be of im- 
measurable assistance to the Appeal. We 
are glad to be working together. 


F. T. M. Jr. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 


which the School adds its own 
specialization. 
President Wallace W. Robbins, 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1859 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for ~hildren with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CAROT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZARETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A LrperaL BoarpInc ScHOOL 
For Boys 10 to 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEapMASTER 
Hacxriey Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The Jewish World Problem Solved! 


by JOSEPH ERDAILY 
Twain-Harte, Calif. and bookstores—50c 


“A DARING PIECE AND A PROVOCA- 
TIVE ONE!’’—Reader’s Digest Editors 


BUY MORE BONDS 


Help Defeat 
Inflation 


ee ee | 


Pleasantries” 4 


One Sunday morning an instructor in 
a theological school was sharing a seat 
with a Small boy on a shuttle train. The 
boy was holding a Sunday school lesson 


leaflet. 


“Do you go to Sunday school, my 
boy?” asked the man in a friendly way. 
“Yes, sir.” 


“Tell me, my boy,” continued the man, 


‘thinking to have some fun with the lad, 


“tell me where God is, and I'll give you 
an apple.” 

The boy looked up sharply at the 
man, and promptly replied: “I will give 
you a barrel of apples if you will tell me 
where He is not.” 


—Philadelphia Bulletin 


News of Germany’s final surrender 
reached one G.I. in the Army Air Forces 
in the Philippines while, under flood- 
lights, he was toiling away at a repair 
job on a bomber. 

“Good,” he said, without looking up 
from his work. “One less war.” 


—Boston Globe 


At a particularly dull academic meet- 
ing, a fellow guest remarked sympathet- 
ically to Albert Einstein, “I’m afraid you 
are terribly bored, Professor Einstein.” 

“Ach Nein,” replied Einstein pleas- 
antly. “On occasions like this I retire 
to the back of my mind, and there I am 
happy.” —Christian Leader 


She had begged her husband for 
months to have his picture taken. At 
last he decided to go through the agony, 
but when the proofs arrived, she ex- 
claimed in horror, “Oh, there’s only one 
button on your coat.” 


“Thank heaven,” 
ticed it at last.” 


he said, “you’ve no- 


—Zions Herald 
Somewhere or other outside of New 
York where the Theater Guild Othello 
stopped off for a one-night stand, this 
conversation was overheard after the 
performance. 

“Wonderful, wasn’t it?” 


“Wonderful. Too bad they couldn't 
have worked in a chance for Robeson 


to sing ‘Ol’ Man River, though.” 
—New Yorker 
Sued for damages by a man_ he’d 


knocked down, the motorist protested 


his innocence. 

“But,” he exclaimed, “I was only 
doing five miles an hour when the man 
stepped in front of my car!” 

“That makes it worse,” snapped the 
plaintiffs counsel. “Imagine the pro- 
longed suffering of my client as the car 
rolled over him!” —Montreal Star 


World of Promised Unity 


Quoting the Preamble pro- 
posed by the Laymen’s League 
for the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Christian Science 
Monitor said: 


“We, the people of the United 
Nations > What a world of 


promised unity lies in these open- 


” 


ing words. . . 


The League has long served 
chapter, church and community. 
We now offer our modest contri- 
bution to the great community 
of nations. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


x 
The Conreniently Located | 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


| 1! Bromfield St., Boston i 
* = ~ = a 


fiotel Belleuur 


Gearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


“WASHINGTON, ~ dD. Cc. — ATS, SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m, Church School 9:45 a. m 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m_ Rev. A. Pawell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. ‘Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston sts. First 
and Second Churches in Boston uniting for 
Summer Services, Sundays at 11 a. m. July 1, 
Rey. J. Edgar Park, D. D.; July 8, Rev. Frank 
Jennings, D. D.; July 15, Rev. Walton E. 
Cole; July 22, Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 


Robert L. Zoerheide. A 
and visitors. 


Th. D.; July 29, Rev. 
cordial welcome to friends 


KING’S CHAPEL, (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 A.M. Chapel open daily 9 aM. to 4 P.M. 
Service of prayer, Tuesday and Friday, 12 Mm. 
All are Welcome. 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. Sub- 
scribers are requested to make due 
allowance for post office wartime 
delays before writing for “lost” 
copies. 
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HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 


In memory of 


weyeats, ways to commemorate 
his dead children whereby they go on 
enriching the lives of generations, 
ways to perpetuate in his arts and 
institutions, in his own secret springs 
of thought and action the grace and 
goodness of those who died in ma- 
turity, thus giving their virtues at 
least some reflection in the lighted 
mirrors of the living. 
This excerpt, used in “The Cleveland 
Unitarian” is from 


LITANY FOR ALL SOULS 


By LUCIEN PRICE 


I know of no thoughtful approach to 
the fact and experience of death more 
helpful to me than what is embodied 
in this little book. It represents the 
thoughtful reaction of a twentieth 
century student and observer who is 
steeped in the finest classical tradi- 
tion. 


Handsomely bound, $1.00 a copy 


ar t is foolish and wrong to mourn those men who 
died. Rather, we should thank God that such 


men lived.” ed 
—GENERAL GEORGE S. PATTON 


HYMNS or te SPIRIT 


WITH SERVICES — 


For those whose hearts are full, what more appropriate way to 
remember a loved one—whether he gave his life or was spared— 
than to place this Unitarian Hymnal in your church? It is a 
lasting memorial of dignity and devotion. 


Already 51 per cent of our Unitarian 
churches are using this Unitarian hymnal! 


This enduring gift will be cherished throughout the years. It was 
prepared with painstaking care by two commissions from the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations, and contains 525 
hymns and $74 tunes. All the older and well-known tunes of 
good quality have been retained from the Hymn and Tune Book 


as well as those endeared by sentimental association. | 


The Service Section, entitled “Services of Religion,” is varied 
in content and like the hymns, seeks to express the faith of the 
forward-looking modern man and to emphasize the social 


-application of religion. 


Complete with gift label which can be 
placed in the flyleaf of each book. 


$1.25 a copy 


Church name stamped in gold foil on cover, 25c a line additional. 


Because of wartime restrictions and manufacturing conditions 


beyond our control, we should appreciate your writing us 


regarding delivery date. 


t 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street ' Boston 8, Mass. 


